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Augustus the statesman, the founder and ruler of the Roman 
Empire, is familiar to everyone. But how many are acquainted 
with the man? There is a not inconsiderable number of quotations 
from his writings and sayings which show him in his relations with 
his friends, with the members of his family, in jesting contact with 
fellow-citizen or fellow-soldier, as a hard-working, conscientious 
servant of the State earnestly seeking its best interest. Did you 
know he loved to gamble? Did you know he was superstitious? 
Did you know he had a sense of humor and a ready wit? I bespeak 
an effort to make acquaintance with that Augustus who explained 
his divorce of his second wife, Scribonia, by saying, “I got tired of 
her stubborn disposition” ;? who, when the citizens of a Spanish 
city reported the miraculous sprouting of a palm on his altar, re- 
marked, “That shows how often you offer sacrifice’’;* who set up 
statues of distinguished Romans in his forum, and at their dedica- 
tion said, ‘‘I have planned this memorial that by their lives as by a 
model, I, while I live, and the leaders of later times may be exact- 
ingly judged by the citizens.’ 

1 Read in part before the Latin section of the North Central Teachers’ Association 
of North Carolina, Durham, Nov. 5, 1938, and at the meeting of the Southern Section 
of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, Nov. 26, 1938. 


? Suetonius, Aug. 62, 2. ® Quintilian, Inst. Orat. v1, 3, 77. 
* Suetonius, Aug. 31, 5. 
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Augustus was afraid of thunder and lightning; he carried a seal- 
skin with him as a charm and on the approach of a storm he would 
hide himself in a vaulted closet. The fear was not without good 
cause—his lamp-bearer on a night march in Spain had been struck 
and killed by lightning.’ He believed in the prophetic power of 
dreams, his own and those of other persons. Warned by a dream, he 
had narrowly escaped death in the camp at Philippi.’ He would 
commence no serious undertaking on the Nones of the month; it 
would not prosper, for the name of the day was ill-omened. But a 
heavy dew when he was about to start on a long journey was a good 
omen of early and successful return. It was bad luck if in dressing 
he put a shoe on the wrong foot; he had done that on the morning 
of a day when the mutiny of his troops almost proved his undoing.’ 

It seems needful to be reminded sometimes that the Romans 
were human beings like ourselves, not distant, superhuman crea- 
tures with whom we have nothing in common. In December of 
57 B.c. Cicero had an intestinal upset which lasted for ten days.*® 
Augustus was not robust; he had several dangerous illnesses, and 
many physical aggravations: a weak left leg so that he sometimes 
limped; the index finger of his right hand sometimes not strong 
enough to enable him to write; stomach trouble every spring; an 
inability to tolerate sunshine even in winter; gallstones.® 

And the Romans had their jokes too, as well as their bodily ail- 
ments. It helps mightily toward an understanding of, and sym- 
pathy with, the otherwise remote warrior or statesman to know 
his moments of unbending. Julius Caesar’s wit found expression 
even in his sober commentaries. ‘‘About this time,” he writes, 
“for sundry disasters suffered in the neighborhood of Mt. Amanus, 
Scipio assumed the title of imperator.”!° He published a collection 
of bons mots and knew Cicero’s wit so well that he could distinguish 
thespuriousfrom the genuine Ciceronian epigram." In 43 B.c., when 
the Senate had made use of the young Octavian’s services and felt 
that it could now do without him, Cicero said, ‘The youth should 
be praised, honored and exalted (put on the shelf),”’ playing upon 


5 Op. cit., 90; cf. 29, 3. 6 Op. cit., 91,1. 
7 Op. cit., 92,1: Pliny, N. H. m1, 24. 8 Cicero, ad Fam. vu, 26, 1. 
* Suetonius, Aug. 80-82. 10 B.C. m1, 31, 1. 1 Cicero, ad Fam. 1x, 16, 4. 
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the two different meanings of tollendus. When the young man 
heard of the punning remark, he made his answer, “I will not allow 
myself to be put on the shelf.’’” 
Numerous jests of Augustus have come down to us: 

A certain Vettius ploughed up his father’s grave, and Augustus 
remarked, “That is certainly cherishing (cultivating) his father’s 
tomb,’ with a pun on the meanings of colere —A Roman knight 
died; only after his death did it become known that his debts had 
been in excess of twenty million sesterces. When his property was 
sold at auction in settlement of the estate, a pillow was knocked 
down to the Emperor’s agent. Every one wondered what in the 
world the Emperor wanted with that pillow. Augustus obliged 
with the explanation: ‘I just had to sleep on the pillow on which 
he was able to sleep when he owed all that money!’"*—The Em- 
peror complained, when buying some crimson cloth, that the color 
was too dark. The merchant said, “Hold it higher, and look up at 
it.”” Augustus replied, ““Must I walk on a balcony, to have the 
Roman people say I am well dressed?’””"“—Sextus Pacuvius Tau- 
rus, who as tribune had moved the bill which renamed the month 
Sextilis in Augustus’ honor, seems to have expected a guid pro quo. 
He asked the Emperor for a gift of money, and said it was common 
gossip in the capital that he had already received a substantial 
present. But Augustus only said, “Don’t you believe a word of 
it.”"*—A senator named Rufus, in his cups at a banquet, ex- 
pressed hostility toward Augustus. The next day, sober and con- 
science-stricken, he asked and received the Emperor’s pardon. Then 
he said, ‘‘No one will believe that you have forgiven me, unless you 
make me some present,”’ and asked for a considerable sum. The 
Emperor gave it to him, saying, “In my own interest I shall take 
care never to be angry with you.”!”—Augustus received from the 
Gauls as a gift of honor a gold chain weighing a hundred pounds. 
Dolabella in jest, yet half-hoping, too, said to the Commander-in- 
Chief, “Confer upon me the decoration of the chain.” Augustus 
replied, ‘“‘I’d rather confer on you the civic crown.’”* For the latter 


2 Op. cit., x1, 20, 1. 18 Macrobius, Saé. 11, 4, 9. “4 Op. cit., m, 4, 17. 
% Op. cit., u, 4, 14. 6 Op. cit., 1, 4, 4. 17 Seneca, De Ben. m1, 27, 3. 
8 Quintilian, Jnst. Orat. v1, 3, 79. 
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decoration, which consisted of a wreath of oak-leaves, would not 
cost anything.—A cavalry officer who had been relieved of his 
command still asked for his salary, explaining, “It’s not for the 
sake of the money that I ask it, but that I may seem in your judg- 
ment to have won reward and so to have resigned my post.’”’ Said 
Augustus: ‘You tell everybody you received it; I won’t say I 
didn’t give it.’”’*—When an awe-struck soldier presented a peti- 
tion, Augustus said, ‘“‘Don’t act as if you were handing a penny to 
an elephant!’”°—On another occasion the Emperor discharged a 
young army officer dishonorably. The latter asked, ‘“‘But what am 
I going to tell papa?” “Tell him,” replied the Commander-in- 
Chief, “that you did not find me satisfactory.””'—It is said that 
when Augustus heard of King Herod’s order that all boys under 
the age of two years should be put to death, including a child of 
Herod’s own, he commented, “‘I would rather be Herod’s pig than 
his son!’’” But one suspects that this story may be apocryphal. 

Sometimes the witty comment might be rather unkind. A cer- 
tain Vatinius, who was crippled with gout, wished to give the im- 
pression that he had thrown off his infirmity and boasted in Au- 
gustus’ hearing that he could walk a mile. “I’m not surprised,” 
said the Emperor, “the days are getting longer.’”—Dining out 
one evening the Emperor was served a very poor and ordinary 
meal. On departing he whispered in his host’s ear, ‘“‘I didn’t realize 
I was such an intimate friend of yours.’”’**—Once that we know of 
Augustus met his match. While attending the theatre he saw a 
knight drinking. He sent him a note: “J go home if I want to have 
lunch.” The answer came back: “Yes, but you don’t have to worry 
about losing your seat.” 

One can well understand that because of his exalted station Au- 
gustus’ jests might occasionally cause offense. So it seems to have 
been with the poet Horace. The Emperor wrote to his aid and 
confidant Maecenas: 


Hitherto I have been able myself to write my letters to friends. [That is an 
interesting bit of itself.] But now, being very busy and none too well, I wish 


1® Macrobius, Sat. m1, 4, 5. 20 Quintilian, Inst. Orat. v1, 3, 59. 
*1 Op. cit., v1, 3, 64. # Macrobius, Sat. 1, 4, 11. % Op. cit., 1, 4, 16. 
* Op. cit., u, 4, 13. * Quintilian, Inst. Orat. v1, 3, 63. 
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to take our friend Horace away from you. Therefore he will come from your 
parasitic table to our royal board and assist us in our correspondence.” 


The last sentence was undoubtedly intended in jocular tone. Hor- 
ace refused, and the tactful Maecenas must somehow have evaded 
the imperial command. But Horace was touchy and had taken 
offense at the ‘parasitic table.” One of his odes*’ has been plausi- 
bly interpreted as his veiled answer: “Jupiter resorted to gold 
when he wished to seduce Danae. King Philip could capture any 
city to which a pack-mule could carry a bribe. Apparently gold 
can purchase anything.”’ Then suddenly: “Maecenas, I was right 
in refusing high office . .. With my few acres, I am happier than 
the lord of African estates. I have no herds and vineyards, but I 
am not a pauper’’—there is the reply to “parasitic table.’’** It was 
not that Horace had no sense of humor; he had, abundantly; but 
that particular joke touched a tender spot. Evidently Horace al- 
leged ill health as his reason for declining the secretarial post, and 
the Emperor wrote him: ‘‘Assume some privilege in your relation 
to me, as though you were my familiar friend. For you will do so 
correctly and not without cause, since I wished to have such associ- 
ation with you, if only your health permitted.’”® And again, this 
time once more in jocular tone: “What recollection I have of you, 
you may hear from our mutual friend Septimius; for it chanced 
that in his presence I made mention of you. For, even if you did 
arrogantly scorn our friendship, we shall not therefore be haughty 
in return.’*° We may be certain that it was not taken amiss when 
Augustus acknowledged a presentation copy of some of the Odes 
in the following manner: 

Onysius has brought me your little book, which, though it apologizes for 
being so small, I value highly. You seem to be afraid your books will be big- 
ger than you are; you are not tall, but you do not lack for girth. I suggest 


you reduce the height of the page so the circumference of the roll may be very 
fat, as your own circumference is.* 


After the publication of the first book of Horace’s Epistles, in 
which he addressed so many of the great and near-great of his 


% Suetonius, Hor. 27 m1, 16. 
28 Tenney Frank, Catullus and Horace, 210-213. 2° Suetonius, Hor. 
30 Thid. Tbid. 
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contemporaries, Augustus wrote: “I'll have you know I’m angry 
with you, because in all those discourses you did not once converse 
with me. Are you afraid it will diminish your reputation with pos- 
terity if you should appear to be our intimate friend?’ The poet 
responded by dedicating to the Emperor the first epistle of his 
second book, defending poetry in general and contemporary poetry 
in particular. 

Vergil had no more than commenced the Aeneid when its fame 
began to spread. And Augustus wrote the poet a letter of entreaty 
and jocular threat, which contained the command: “Of your 
Aeneid send me first drafts for the poem, or, if you will, some sec- 
tion of 

The first Emperor had his own favorite expressions. ‘‘Better a 
safe commander than a bold one.” “Well enough done is quickly 
enough done.” ‘‘Make haste slowly!’ Of persons who would not 
pay their debts—‘“They will pay on the Greek Kalends.”’ To de- 
scribe quick action—‘‘Quicker than you can cook asparagus!’ 

It was the inevitable consequence of his station, if it was not 
also a result of his temperament, that he did not make friends 
easily, as Suetonius® informs us, but, the biographer adds, he held 
most fast to those he had, even if occasionally they displeased him. 
And it is said that after the disgrace of Julia and his public de- 
nunciation of her, he was overcome with shame and regret and 
used often to say, “None of all this would have happened to me if 
only Agrippa or Maecenas were still alive.”**—When his intimate 
friend Nonius Asprenas was indicted for murder, he asked the 
Senate what it was proper for him to do. “I am ina quandary,” he 
said, “for fear I may be thought, if I attend court, to be shielding 
the defendant from the laws, and if I do not attend, to be abandon- 
ing my friend and prejudicing his defense.”” So with the Senate’s 
approval he sat on the court benches for several hours, but said 
nothing.*’— Vergil’s friend and patron, the poet Cornelius Gallus, 
had held a military command in the war against Antony and Cleo- 
patra, and Augustus appointed him as his first viceroy of Egypt. 
But the viceregal power turned Gallus’ head—he became guilty of 


Ibid. Suetonius, Verg. 31. Td., Aug. 25, 4; 87, 1. 
% Op. cit., 66, 1. % Seneca, De Ben. v1, 32. 37 Suetonius, Aug. 56, 3. 
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virtual treason to the Emperor, and was recalled. Augustus was 
content to banish Gallus from his court; the Senate, however, pur- 
sued him with its decrees until in despair he committed suicide. Au- 
gustus thanked the House for its zeal and loyalty, but lamented, “I 
alone am not allowed to be as angry as I wish with my friends.’’**— 
Augustus evidently expected of others a similar loyalty to their 
friends. He had once reconciled the historian Timagenes to Asinius 
Pollio, the great orator and patron of Vergil. When Timagenes 
slandered the imperial family and was banished from court, Pollio 
welcomed him to his home, from which the slanderous attacks 
continued. Augustus and Pollio chanced to meet and this dialogue 
ensued, according to the story: 

“You’re boarding a wild beast. I wish you joy of him, Pollio, I 
wish you joy.” 

“Tf you but command, Caesar, I shall forbid him my house.” 

“Do you think I would do that, after having reconciled you and 
him?’”® 

Suetonius informs us*® that to avoid saying more or less than 
exactly what he intended in serious conversations—even with 
Livia, Augustus committed his ideas to writing and then read 
them, instead of speaking extemporaneously. It is to this habit, 
presumably, that we owe the quotation of discussions with his 
wife concerning her grandson, the future Emperor Claudius: 


I have discussed [says Augustus] with Tiberius, as you suggested, Livia, the 
question of what to do with your grandson Claudius at the Martian games. 
He and I are agreed that we ought to decide once and for all what procedure 
to follow in his case. For if he is perfectly sane and sound, why should we 
hesitate to advance him through the same degrees of rank through which 
his brother has passed. But if we feel that he is wanting and defective in the 
soundness of both body and mind, we must not offer men who mock and sneer 
at such things the opportunity to ridicule him and us. And we shall always 
be in a stew if we debate the question on each individual occasion, not having 
made up our minds beforehand whether we consider him competent to assume 
public duties or not. For the present, however, we are not averse to his having 
in charge the banquet for the priests at the Martian games, provided he will 
permit himself to be advised by his relative, young Silvanus, so that he won’t 
do anything to make himself conspicuous or ridiculous. We do not approve 


38 Op. cit., 66, 2. 39 Seneca, De Ira m1, 23. 40 Aug. 84, 2. 
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his watching the races from the imperial box, for if he is seated so prominently 
he will be too conspicuous. We do not approve his marching in the procession 
to the Alban Mount, nor his presence in Rome during the Latin festival. For 
why should he not be city prefect for the festival, if he is permitted to ac- 
company his brother to the Mount? There you have our judgment, Livia; 
we should decide the whole business once for all, so we shall not waver always 
between confidence and apprehension. You may, if you wish, allow Antonia 
[Claudius’ mother] to read this.“ 


At another time the Emperor said or wrote to Livia: 


While you’re away I shall invite the young Claudius to dinner every day, so 
he shall not dine alone with Sulpicius and Athenodorus. I do wish he would 
be more careful and less irresponsible in picking a model to imitate in gesture, 
dress, and walk. The poor chap is unfortunate; for in urgent matters, when 
his good sense does not desert him, the nobility of his nature is quite evident.” 


And again to Livia: “I am greatly surprised that your grandson 
could delight me so in declamation. For how one who speaks with 
such a lack of clarity can in declamation say what he has to say 
with such clarity I really do not see.’ Which reminds one that 
Augustus, himself possessed of a style which has been the admira- 
tion of critics ever since, was a critic of writing and rhetoric. In a 
letter to Antony he criticized the latter’s style,“ and he once called 
Antony a madman for writing what men would admire rather than 
understand.“—After hearing a Spanish lawyer pleading cases in a 
style he considered too labored and obvious, disdaining to call him 
an orator, he said, “I never heard a more eloquent paterfamilias.’ 
—Of the distinguished orator Haterius, whose great fault was 
that he spoke too rapidly, Augustus remarked, ‘‘Our friend Ha- 
terius ought to put on the brakes!’’*”“—And in a note to his grand- 
daughter Agrippina, praising her literary talent, he concluded with 
the advice, “But you must take care not to write nor speak af- 
fectedly.’”** 

To Agrippina also went this affectionate little letter: 

I arranged yesterday with Talarius and Asillius for them to bring young 


Gaius [her son, the future Emperor Gaius] to you on May 18, if the gods so 
will. I send also with him one of my slaves, a physician, whom I wrote Ger- 


“! Suetonius, Claud. 4, 1-4. Op. cit., 4, 5. % Op. cit., 4, 6. 
“4 Td., Aug. 86, 3. 4 Op. cit., 86, 2. 4 Seneca, Contr. x, Praef. 14. 
47 Op. cit., 1v, Praef. 7. 48 Suetonius, Aug. 86, 3. 
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manicus [her husband] to keep if he wished. Watch your health, my dear, 
and take care you are well when you come to your Germanicus.* 


In A.D. 1, on September 23, his sixty-third birthday, Augustus 
wrote to his grandson Gaius Caesar, who was on service in Syria: 
Greetings, Gaius, my darling little donkey, whom, by heaven, I always miss 
so much when you are away. But especially on such days as today do my eyes 
look about for my Gaius. Wherever you are today, I hope you have celebrated 
my sixty-third birthday in good spirits and good health. For, you see, we 
have got through our sixty-third year, and that is a critical one for all old 
men. I pray the gods that, whatever life remains to me, we may spend in good 
health, with the State in happy condition, while you do yeoman service and 
take over from me my post of duty.*° 


On another occasion he wrote to Gaius: 


Since innumerable matters are always coming up, which we need to write to 
each other and yet to keep secret, let us arrange between us, if you will, the 
following cipher: when something is to be written in code, let us for each let- 
ter write the next one, thus: for a b, for bc, and so on in succession; then for 
the letter x one returns to a again.™ 


Letters show him a very sparing eater on occasion, as infirm 
health must have recommended. “My dear Tiberius,” he writes to 
his stepson who was to succeed him, ‘‘not even a Jew keeps his fast 
so carefully on his sabbath as I have today. For more than an hour 
after sunset at the baths I took two mouthfuls just before being 
rubbed down.’ And brief fragments from other letters relate, “In 
the litter on my way home from the Regia I ate an ounce of bread 
with a few hard grapes,” and again, ‘In the chariot we tasted 
some bread and dates.’ 

But his appetite for gambling was larger: 

My dear Tiberius [he writes again], I dined with the usual crowd; Vinicius 
and Silius senior joined the party. Over dinner both yesterday and today, we 
gamed, as old men will. When the dice were cast, whoever threw a “dog” 
{all aces] or a set of sixes put one denarius for each die in the pot, and who- 
ever threw a “Venus” [all four dice different] took the whole pot.™ 


Again: 
My dear Tiberius, we’ve spent the festival of Minerva delightfully enough, 
« Td., Cal. 8, 4. 5° Gellius, V. A. xv, 7, 3. 51 Suetonius, De Vir. Til. 117. 


8 Id., Aug. 76, 2. 83 Op. cit., 76, 1f. * Op. cit., 71, 2. 
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for we gambled every day [the festival lasted five days] and kept the gaming 
board hot. Your brother played with loud complaints of his luck, but in the 
end did not lose much, for after being deep in the hole he gradually staged 
an unexpected come-back. I lost about twenty thousand sesterces myself, 
but that was because I had been lavishly liberal in the game, as usual. For if 
I had required from each player the hands I let him have, or had kept the 
presents I made to each, I would have won about fifty thousand. But I pre- 
fer it thus; for my generosity will exalt me to the skies. 
And to his daughter Julia, “I’m sending you two hundred and 
fifty denarii, which is the sum I gave each of my dinner guests, in 
case they wanted to play at dice or odd-and-even.’”™ 

With Julia are associated several anecdotes of her father. He 
was a puritanical parent and tried to demand strait-laced conduct 
of his daughter and granddaughters. He wrote once to a noble 
suitor of Julia’s, “It was very improper for you to come to Baiae 
to call on my daughter.’®’—And in the days when he was still able 
to regard her unconventional behavior as evidence only of high 
spirits and gaiety, he once said to his friends, ‘‘I have two spoiled 
daughters that I have to put up with, the State and Julia.’**— 
Julia’s hair began to turn prematurely and Augustus surprised her 
one day when her maids were plucking out gray hairs. He pre- 
tended at first not to have noticed, but later brought the conver- 
sation round to the topic of age. ‘‘Would you rather be gray or 
bald when you’re older?” he asked her. “I’d rather be gray, Fa- 
ther.” ‘‘Well then, why let them make you bald so fast?’®°—At a 
gladiatorial exhibition Livia was accompanied by numerous men 
of dignity, but Julia by a group of young bloods. Augustus sent 
his daughter a note of rebuke, “‘See what a difference there is be- 
tween the two ladies of the imperial family!’”’ His disrespectful 
daughter, who obviously had a share of his wit, replied, “These 
friends of mine, too, will get older as I do.’*°—But at the time of 
Julia’s downfall and disgrace, when a freedwoman named Phoebe, 
who was involved in her escapades, committed suicide by hanging, 
Augustus was so embittered that he remarked, “I’d rather have 
been Phoebe’s father!’ And the bitterness engendered by the 


55 Op. cit., 71, 3. 56 Op. cit., 71, 4. 57 Op. cit., 64, 2. 
58 Macrobius, Sat. 11, 5, 4. 59 Tbid., 11, 5, 7. 
6 Tbid., m1, 5, 6. 61 Suetonius, Aug. 65, 2. 
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conduct of his daughter and the two children who took after her, 
the younger Julia and the posthumous Agrippa, never loft him. At 
mention of them he would groan and quote Homer, “Would I 
had never wed, or else died childless!’ and he spoke of them as 
“those three boils and cancers of mine!’’® 

His stepsons, Tiberius and Drusus, children of Livia by her pre- 
vious marriage, were a greater satisfaction to him. The latter he 
loved and admired and in the funeral eulogy after his untimely 
death said: “I pray the gods they may make my Caesars [his 
grandsons by Agrippa and Julia, whom he had adopted] like him, 
and may some day grant me as honorable an end as they have 
granted him.’’® 

Concerning his relations with, and opinion of, Tiberius, there is 
not a little information. For Suetonius, doubting the anti-Tiberian 
tradition, took pains to assemble evidence which countered it.™ 
There is, to be sure, the story of the time just before Tiberius’ 
retirement to Capri, when Livia lost her temper, and produced 
and read some letters of Augustus about his bitterness and intoler- 
ance®—an anecdote whose historicity I have always felt inclined 
to doubt, and refer to the malice of Agrippina. There is the story 
that after Tiberius left a conference with Augustus on his death- 
bed, the old Emperor was heard to say, “Poor Roman people, to 
come between such slow-grinding jaws!’ And we hear that on 
his stepson’s approach Augustus would break off gay, unconven- 
tional conversation. Tiberius had his faults; Augustus had known 
him for over fifty years and knew his faults. There had been a 
time when Tiberius was in disfavor; so, too, were there times when 
Agrippa and Maecenas were out of favor. Augustus had used him 
for political, imperial, and dynastic purposes with utter disregard 
of Tiberius’ own feelings. All that is true and yet—Augustus loved, 
admired, respected him, as letters which their biographer quoted 
prove. And I refuse to see in them, with Furneaux,® only obvious 
extravagance and insincerity: 


My dear Tiberius, I applaud the ordering of your summer campaign, and 
% Op. cit., 65, 4; Homer, J/. m1, 40. 63 Suetonius, Claud. 1, 5. 


% Tbid., Tib. 21, 2 f. % Op. cit., 51, 2. % Op. cit., 21, 2. 
87 Ibid. 68 Annals of Tacitus, p. 137. 
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in the midst of so many difficulties, with such apathy on the part of those 
campaigning with you, I think no one could have acted more prudently than 
you did. Those also who were with you all admit that it could be said of you, 
“One man for us by vigilance saved the State.’’®* 


Fragments of other letters are quoted thus: “Farewell, most de- 
. lightful Tiberius, and may good fortune attend you as you cam- 
paign for me and the Muses. You are a most delightful and, I 
swear, a very brave gentleman, and a most conscientious general. 
Farewell.”?°—“ Whether something comes up requiring careful con- 
sideration or whether something gets my dander up, I certainly 
do miss my Tiberius; and I am reminded of Homer’s ‘If he be 
my comrade, even from blazing fire we both should return; for 
he knows good counsel.’ ””\—‘‘The state of my health, good or bad, 
matters little unless yours is good.’”’—‘‘I beseech the gods that they 
preserve you to us, and grant you good health, now and always, 
if they do not hate the Roman People.’”’—And again ‘‘When I hear 
and read that you have been weakened by your long continued 
toil, I swear I shudder with apprehension. I beg you to spare your- 
self, for fear, if we hear you are ill, your mother and I may die 
and the Roman people be in danger of its whole Empire.’’”? Some- 
what extravagant, perhaps, but not seriously inconsistent with the 
factual situation. 

And now these expressions of concern for the State bring us to 
Augustus the statesman with, I trust, some new sympathy and 
understanding for the man behind the statesman. But even to the 
picture of the statesman anecdote and quotation can add some 
touches. 

The revolutionary who succeeds in attaining power not infre- 
quently is sobered by its possession and the consequent responsi- 
bility. Augustus was such a one; you can think of others. Augustus 
once lodged in a house that had at one time been the residence of 
Cato, that staunch Repubiican antagonist of the great Julius. 
Lucius Seius Strabo, with intent to flatter the Emperor, spoke in 
slighting terms of Cato’s stubbornness. Augustus replied, ‘‘Who- 


6° Suetonius, Tid. 21, 5. 70 Op. cit., 21, 4. 
1 Op. cit., 21. 6; Homer, Il. x, 246 f. 72 Suetonius, Tib. 21, 7. 
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ever is unwilling for the present regime of the State to be altered, 
is a worthy citizen and a worthy man.”” And yet on Cato’s name 
Augustus built one of his favorite personal expressions. He used to 
say, “‘Let’s be content with the Cato we have,’ which is a fairly 
close equivalent for our “Better the devil you know than the devil 
you don’t know.” 

Mention has been made of an instance in which the first Em- 
peror visited a private punishment upon a person guilty of slan- 
dering the members of the imperial family. Two direct quotations, 
however, show that on other occasions he was inclined to re- 
gard the offense much less seriously. He once wrote to Tiberius: 
““My dear Tiberius, do not indulge your youth in this matter and 
be overmuch indignant that there should be anyone who speaks ill 
of me; it is enough if we are so situated that none can do us ill.””® 
And when someone accused Aemilius Aelianus of criticizing Au- 
gustus, the Emperor passed it off with a pretense of anger: “I 
should like you to prove that; I should make Aelianus aware that 
I too have a tongue; for I should say more about him.”’”* 

We have two statements of Augustus’ attitude toward the ex- 
tension of Roman citizenship: when Livia interceded for a Gaul 
who sought it, he granted only immunity from tribute, saying, “I 
am more ready to allow a subtraction from the revenue than to let 
the honor of Roman citizenship be made common’’;”’ and to Ti- 
berius, who asked it for a Greek client of his, the Emperor wrote, 
“On no other condition will I grant it than that he shall personally 
persuade me of his proper reasons for seeking it.’’”* 

Even in his public actions his wit occasionally showed itself, as 
when the populace complained of the high price of wine. “My 
son-in-law Agrippa,’’ said he, “has made ample provision by the 
construction of several aqueducts, that men need not go thirsty.””® 
—He was desirous of restoring to every-day use the white toga, 
which the people were abandoning as too formal. Once, seeing the 
citizens in assembly wearing dark clothes, with apt and sarcastic 


73 Macrobius 1, 4, 18. ™ Suetonius, Aug. 87, 1. 
% Op. cit., 51, 3. % Op. cit., 51, 2. 
7 Op. cit., 40, 3. 78 Ibid. 79 Op. cit., 42, 1. 
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wit he said, “Look at that! ‘Romans, lords of the world, the race 
that wears the toga!’’’®° quoting Vergil.™ 

Still more interesting and important is a declaration on the sub- 
ject of doles. In a year of famine he expelled from the capital 
gladiators, slaves on the market, all foreigners except physicians 
and teachers, and many privately owned slaves. And after the 
emergency passed, he wrote, “I had an impulse to abolish forever 
the public doles of grain, because reliance on them diminishes the 
cultivation of the land; I did not, however, act on the impulse, be- 
cause I am sure that through demagogy they would some day be 
restored.’’®? But he did moderate the abuse with a firm hand. When 
the populace impatiently insisted on a promised dole, he curtly 
told them, “‘I’m a man of my word.” But when they insolently de- 
manded one he had not promised, he declared by edict, ‘I will not 
give it, although I intended to do so.’”’* 

But most expressive of his earnest, conscientious devotion to 
the State’s welfare are two brief pronouncements on momentous 
occasions. The first formed part of his inaugural address, so to say: 
“‘So may it be granted me to establish the State safe and sound in 
its place, and of that establishment reap the fruit I desire, that I 
may be called the author of the best regime and that dying I may 
take with me the hope that the foundations of the State will re- 
main firm, the foundations which I have laid.” And the second 
befell in 2 B.c. when the Senate conferred upon him the honorary 
title of Pater Patriae. It deputed Valerius Messalla to notify the 
Emperor. Said Messalla, ““May it be good and auspicious to you 
and your house, Caesar Augustus! For thus we believe we entreat 
everlasting prosperity for the State, and joy for this city: the Sen- 
ate in concord with the Roman people salutes you as Father of 
your Country.” Augustus answered with tears, “Being granted 
the fulfilment of my prayers, what have I else to beg of the im- 
mortal gods than that I be permitted to carry this concord to the 
very end of my life?’’™ 

The several threads are reunited in the final scene. “I leave 


8 Op. cit., 40, 5. 81 Aen, 1, 282. * Suetonius, Aug. 42, 3. 
8 Op. cit., 42, 2. * Op. cit., 28, 2. % Op. cit., 58, 2. 
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Rome marble, having found it brick,” he said in the phrase that 
has since become famous. To intimate friends he said, “Do you 
think I have played out well the comedy of life?’”’ and added a 
couplet from a Greek comedy: “Since well I’ve played my part, 
all clap your hands, and from the stage dismiss me with ap- 
plause.’’®’ And to Livia he spoke his last words, ‘“‘While you live, 
remember our marriage; and farewell.’’** 


% Op. cit., 28, 3. 87 Op. cit., 99, 1. 88 Tbid. 


THE GRATITUDE OF HORACE TO MAECENAS 


By Josepx Hewitt* 
Wesleyan University 


From Horace’s poems a most pleasing picture of his relations 
with Maecenas emerges. Respect and affection for his patron ap- 
pear in every period of their association. The first satire, the first 
epode, the first ode, and the first epistle are addressed to him. 
Horace calls him dilecte,! amice,? care,* iocose,* candide,’ expressions 
which, as Orelli remarked,*® none except a necessarius perfamiliaris 
could use. He is the support and glory of the poet,’ who repeatedly 
betrays pride in the lofty rank® and station® of his friend, cele- 
brates his birthday, and invites him to dine at his house.” He is 
sure that Maecenas will be glad to celebrate his friend’s escape 
from the ‘“‘accursed tree,””* even as Horace sacrifices and rejoices 
over Maecenas’ recovery from a serious illness, and he twice™ 
mentions the plaudits which greeted the convalescent on his first 
reappearance in the theatre. He is all in a flutter of pleasurable 
excitement when he receives an invitation from Maecenas;" his 
slave even finds in him a tendency to ape the great man.” 

Yet there is no indiscriminate adoration in all this. Horace does 
not abstain from banter and perhaps from criticism of Maecenas. 
In the mention of the trailing garments of Maltinus” the scholiasts 
saw a veiled reference to him. Wickham” thought that Sermones I, 


* Died July 8, 1938. Cf. Crass. Journ. xxxrv, 118 f. 1C. m1, 20, 7. 

2 Epod. t, 2. 3 C. 1, 20, 5; unless Bentley’s clare be the correct reading. 

Epod. mm, 20. 5 Epod. 5. On C. 20, 6. 

*C. 4, 1,2. C. 1, 1, 1; m1, 29, 1. m1, 16, 20. 

10 C, rv, 11, 17-20. 1 C. 1, 20; m1, 29, 1-16. 2 C. mm, 8, 1-16. 

3 C. 1, 20, 3-8; m1, 17, 25 f. 4 Sermones 1, 7, 32-35. 6 Ibid. 3, 312 f. 

16 Sermones 1, 2, 25. 

17 Horace, The Satires, Epistles, Ars Poetica: New York, Oxford University Press 
(1903), Notes, p. 12. 
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2 must then have been written before Horace made the acquaint- 
ance of Maecenas and suggests that it was at the express request 
of Maecenas himself that the lines were left unchanged, in order, 
one may suppose, to avoid the odium of exercising improper in- 
fluence on his friend’s literary product. Wickham’s hypothesis is 
scarcely necessary, for the poet takes even greater liberties in the 
“counterblast against garlic,’'* with its reference to Maecenas’ 
sex life, and perhaps even still greater in his references to Mae- 
cenas’ relations with Licymnia,!® whether or not Terentia, the 
wife of Maecenas, is meant. 

There is more of familiar affection than of eulogy in the language 
of Horace.”° Bernhardy remarked* that none of the poets Mae- 
cenas patronized ever addressed him as a judge of good taste in 
poetry or, it may be added, ever gave him a genuine compliment 
on the poetry which he wrote. Yet the poets of his circle must have 
yielded him respect as well as affection, and Horace draws a pleas- 
ant picture of free and unfettered intercourse when he tries to cor- 
rect the misapprehensions of the social climber of Sermones 1, 9; or 
describes Maecenas and his friends as it were en deshabille, on a 
trip across Southern Italy.” 

With all this affection, bonhomie, and freedom, a resurvey of 
the poems has left me with the feeling that for some reason the 
actual and direct expression of Horace’s gratitude is inhibited. 
What he does say abundantly protects him against the charge of 
ingratitude. To win Maecenas’ favor he would serve as a soldier in 
war, not to get more gifts, for he does not desire any more,” 
though he is sure that Maecenas would gladly give them.™ He had 
gone into the country promising to be back within the week. At 
the end of a month he writes Maecenas a letter,” not so much crav- 
ing indulgence as claiming freedom of movement. In the letter he 
declares: 


18 Epod. 11; cf. Campbell, Horace: London, Methuen (1924), 141 f. 

19 C, mm, 12, 21-28. 

20 Burgevin, “A Little Farm” in Horace, Three Phases of His Influence:Chicago (1936), 
63. Burgevin thinks (cf. ibid. 71) that their temperaments actually clashed. 

*! Grundriss d. rim. Litt.: Braunschweig, Schwetschke (1865), 258. 

2 Sermones I, 5. Epod. 1, 31 f. 

*4C. m1, 16, 38. % Epist., 1, 7. 
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dignum praestabo me etiam pro laude merentis,* 


a line which is often adduced to illustrate Horace’s gratitude. It 
does, but it is also an excellent illustration of the veiled and ob- 
scure method in which he expresses it. It is difficult to get an ac- 
curate translation which is unequivocal. Wickham renders it, 
“Worthy I will show myself, too, to match the renown of my bene- 
factor.” 

Again, the phrase si quod adest gratum iuvat™ may very well 
mean “if what I have delights my grateful soul,” but it may 
equally well be translated without the word of gratitude by con- 
sidering gratum as neuter, “if whatever pleasure I have delights 
me.” And even if gratum does refer to Horace and means “grate- 
ful,” it is impossible to be sure that Maecenas and not Mercury is 
the recipient of the gratitude.”* 

But when the poet really lets himself go, he can do much better 
than this. Writing of his peasant father, he not only commends 
the upbringing and education which that father gave him, but falls 
into the true terminology of gratitude when he says, 


laus illi debetur et a me gratia maior.?® 


It may be that, either because of his own inclination or his patron’s 
wish, or for both reasons, he felt it wise to be cautious about em- 
phasizing their intimacy and therefore sought opportunities to 
convey his written respects in a veiled and tactful manner. At any 
rate in none of his poems to Maecenas does he take the opportu- 
nity to employ the expected phrase of explicit gratitude. He deeply 
appreciated the gift of his farm and let Maecenas know it. “Just 
what I wanted,’ he exclaims; he states what the farm has meant 
to him in giving him back his true self ;*! and he describes his utter 


% Thid. vs. 24. 27 Sermones t1, 6, 13. 

8 An illustration of this wilful obscurity, viewed from another angle, is perhaps the 
quem vocas, dilecte Maecenas of C.11, 20, 6f. In guem vocas Buecheler recognized a concise 
description of a client’s relation to his patron, who calls, and the client (is qui cluet), 
who hears and answers (Rhein. Mus. N.F., xxxvu, 238). Shorey saw that any dignity 
the poet might seem to forfeit on this interpretation, he recovers by the use of the 
word dilecte, by the addition of which his words become a statement that he is at once 
the servant and friend of Maecenas. 29 Sermones 1, 6, 88. 

3° Hoc erat in votis, Serm. 11, 6, 1. 31 Epist. 1, 14, 1; cf. 1, 16, 5. 
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content and happiness when he is there.** But nowhere does he 
even make any direct statement that the Sabine estate was the gift 
of Maecenas,* and we are not sure that he is speaking of this 
estate in Sermones 11, 6. Professor Haight has remarked™ that from 
Epistulae 1,7 we might conclude that Maecenas’ gift had been a 
villa situated in Tibur itself. Horace certainly occupied a villa 
there.* The evidence that Maecenas gave Horace his Sabine farm, 
though adequate, is entirely allusive and circumstantial. 

There is, however, one passage, where I find an expression of 
gratitude couched in the terminology by which that emotion was 
’ currently expressed. The meaning which I find in the passage is 
ignored by the editors, though it was suggested by one of the 
earliest commentators. The fact that the common sense of most has 
rejected it naturally gives me pause, for it was doubtless rejected 
with a reason. But I have found no reason alleged and the interpre- 
tation of the Pseudo-Acro seems to me to open a way to eliminate 
some of the difficulties in a passage where editors are far from being 
in agreement. I refer to verses 30-32 of Sermones 1, 6: 

tu pulses omne quod obstat, 


ad Maecenatem memori si mente recurras. 
hoc iuvat et melli est, non mentiar. 


Verses 30-31 form a part of the angry remonstrance of some mem- 
ber of the Roman crowd through which Horace is endeavoring to 
elbow his way; verse 32 is the poet’s comment. The remonstrant 
assumes that the poet is hurrying to visit his patron. Naturally 
enough Horace’s relations with the emperor’s minister were 
viewed with envy by those who resented the elevation of the lowly 
scriba to a station far beyond his previous and their present condi- 
tion. Horace has told us how one of these climbers tried to use him 
for his own ends, subjecting him thus to public annoyance and 
embarrassment.” No such intent is imputed to the speaker of the 


2 C. m1, 18, 11-14; m1, 16, 29-44; Epist. 1, 10. 

83 Schanz, Gesch. d. rim. Litt.: Miinchen, Beck (1911), m, 136. 

% Horace and His Art of Enjoyment: New York, Dutton (1925), 168. 

85 Rand, A Walk to Horace’s Farm: Boston, Houghton, Mifflin (1930), 10; but Schanz, 
op. cit., 1, 137, remarks that Horace may have occupied a villa there without owning it. 
Cf. C. 1, 7, 13 and Hallam, Horace at Tibur and the Sabine Farm:* Harrow School Book- 
shop (1927), 28. % Sermones, 1, 9. 
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above lines, but peevish sarcasm is evident in his feeling that 
Horace cares not whom he inconveniences, if only he wins his way 
to his precious patron. 

One word in his remonstrance, the adjective memori is ambigu- 
ous and not easy to interpret. Most editors have recognized that it 
needs comment. What, precisely, is Horace supposed to be remem- 
bering in his rush to get to Maecenas? 

Porphyrio has left no comment on the passage. Pseudo-Acro 
gives a choice of interpretations: (1) habens in memoria beneficia 
Maecenatis; (2) eius causa iter Romam faciens, id est, si memor sis 
redire ad Maecenatem. I have not been fortunate in my search for 
followers of his first choice. I find it only in Bond, Paris, 1806, and 
as an alternative in the Delphin edition.*” Pseudo-Acro’s second 
choice is far more widely accepted. According to this Horace is 
mindful of Maecenas, that is, anxious to get back to him. Some 
editors make this mindfulness so prominent that they observe that 
it was only of Maecenas that he was thinking. “Your mind is so 
full of him that you can’t remember to be decently polite to the 
rest of us;’** “forgetting everything else in eagerness to see 
Maecenas.” If Horace had meant this, he might perhaps better 
have written tmmemori mente. 

A second line of interpretation suggests that what the poet re- 
members is an engagement with Maecenas, either a regular visit*® 
or a special appointment which he is nervously anxious to keep.*® 
It is here that some editors find the kernel of irony. Macleane“ 
sees in it a compliment on his managing to remember his regular 
and inevitable visit. Kiessling-Heinze (1908) take it as a broad hint 
that such a visit was a duty which Horace would not be likely to 
forget. On somewhat the same line is the remark of Currie (1860) 
that Horace remembers what he is about and has an eye out for 
“number one.’’? 


37 London, Valpy, 1825. 

38 Morris, ad. loc., Horace, the Satires: New York, Am. Bk. Co. (1909). 

8° Kiessling-Heinze, 1908; Delphin, 1825. 

4° Zumpt, 1852. “| Macleane-Chase, 1884. 

“2 T cannot understand the suggestion of Fea-Bothe (1820) that Horace is memor 
causae. Is it the causa presupposed by sponsorem in verse 23 that is meant? This seems 
more like a business transaction and the remonstrant assumes another destination for 
Horace anyway. 
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It seems to me unjustified to read into these lines an engage- 
ment or appointment which Horace suddenly remembers and is 
feverishly anxious to keep. Some go so far as to import into his 
feelings more than a soupcon of fear. Any such implication would 
be insulting. If the remonstrant’s words meant to Horace, “now 
remember not to be too late for your appointment,” they are 
tantamount to a sneering warning, to an assumption, in fact, that 
he was at his patron’s beck and call, and Horace would have every 
reason to feel offended or indignant. 

Now, for some reason or other, Horace was far from being of- 
fended. “‘This I like;” he tells us, ‘this is honey to my taste.’”’ With 
these words we are plunged again into uncertainty, as to precisely 
what it is that he likes. Most of us refer hoc to the general recogni- 
tion of his intimacy with the prime minister.“ But there is no 
general agreement on this point, either. To others® hoc meant 
Horace’s running back to Maecenas, “these recurrent visits to 
Maecenas.”’ The whole remark rather than the act seems the more 
likely reference. An unnamed editor of 1824,” seeing that the re- 
mark could scarcely give Horace any pleasure, considers it ironical, 
and takes the real meaning to be that the imprecations are not 
pleasant at all, nor in the slightest degree flavored with honey. 

I incline to restore for memori the meaning “‘grateful’’ suggested 
by Pseudo-Acro, as a partial solution of our difficulty, for it renders 
possible a pleasant and complimentary meaning of the remon- 
strant’s remark, thus allowing hoc to be referred to the remark 
without any assumption of irony. “Grateful” is a natural meaning 
for the word, and the consequent interpretation of the remark falls 
in with Horace’s manner in his relations with Maecenas. 

If memori means “grateful,” it is the emphatic word of the phrase 
in which it occurs and Horace’s rejoinder means, ‘“To hear myself 
called grateful to Maecenas is indeed a delight.” To hear himself 
referred to as one who was all in a dither about missing an appoint- 
ment would put the relation of the two on a low plane. We are thus 
spared not only any importation of an appointment with Maecenas 

43 Vel quod acceptorum beneficiorum memor quotidianis officiis vel semel deesse metuas; 
Delphin, see note 37. “ Kirchner: Leipsic (1855), on hoc, verse 32. 


4 So E. G. Orelli (1844), Dillenburger (1881), Lejay (1911). 
“ Possibly Vicesimus Knox. 
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—the whole tone of the succeeding lines deprecates the idea that 
poet and patron have any serious business with one another—but 
also any reference to Horace’s forgetting the rights of others in re- 
membering Maecenas. 

To this interpretation it is a fair objection that Horace thus re- 
ceives a compliment rather than a reproach from an angry man. 
It is perhaps equally fair to rejoin that on the usual interpretation 
he receives an unqualified reproach, which leaves the poet’s pleas- 
ure in hearing it quite inexplicable. I find in it elements both of 
reproach and compliment—a sort of double entendre of which the 
remonstrant emphasizes one aspect and the poet the other. The 
former may mean, “Yes, hustle along to Maecenas, you with your 
gratitude,” to which the poet’s reaction is, “It is pleasant at least 
to know that my gratitude to that great man is generally recog- 
nized.” Or the remonstrant may have meant, “You with your 
mind that remembers all you have received and is well aware 
where more of the same is procurable, you who have a good mem- 
ory for favors received and are in the market for more.” In this 
case Horace archly turns the reproach into an unobtrusive expres- 
sion of his gratitude to Maecenas. 

The word memori will certainly bear the meaning here assigned 
to it. Gratitude and its opposite are often referred to as remember- 
ing and forgetting. Long before the Greeks had developed a 
terminology to express gratitude, both Iliad and Odyssey spoke 
with commendation of him who remembers that which has been 
done for him,’ and with reproach of him who forgets a kindness.** 
Demosthenes emphasizes the importance of remembering bene- 
fits.“ To Aeschines memory is the best gratitude.*° Isocrates 
deprecated the tendency to forget patriotic benefactors of the 
state.” All through the last three centuries before the Christian 
era the memory aspect of gratitude is frequent and in the second 
century of our era Lucian” equates ingratitude and forgetting in 
spite of the fact that by then a rich variety of more explicit terms 
for gratitude and ingratitude had been developed. The Roman 


Iliad 83; Odyssey 208. 4 Odyssey 1v, 690; cf. Pindar, Isth. v1, 17. 
74; xxm, 13. 50 a1, 182. e. 52 Timon 51. 
58 Cf. Amiens’ song in Shakespeare, As you Like It, u, 7. 
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usage naturally followed that of the Greek, e.g., from Vergil 


et bene apud memores veteris stat gratia facti?® 


from Ovid, 
Te sibi, cum fugeret, memori solet ore referre 
barbariae tutas exhibuisse vias: 


Horace himself uses memor in this emotional sense: 


et Laribus tuum 
miscet numen, uti Graecia Castoris 
et magni memor Herculis.” 


where he has in mind the notion that kings and great men are 
raised to the rank of gods in gratitude for their inventions or other 
services to mankind. As Frank*’ puts it, Horace conceived of the 
ruler as one ‘“‘who through his benefactions is entitled to the rever- 
ence and obedience of the nation during life and to their worship 
after death.” 

It is true that Horace usually employs memor in its purely intel- 
lectual sense and without any significance of gratitude.** This does 
not preclude the possibility of his using it in the emotional sense on 
occasion. Gratus, usually means “pleasing” in Horace,** but it 
means “grateful” in at least two instances.® He uses gratia, a com- 
mon word for thanks, in a variety of other meanings." But, as we 
have seen, he apostrophizes his dead father with 


laus illi debetur et a me gratia maior.™ 


where Fairclough correctly renders the nouns by praise and thanks, 
and in describing the giving of unwanted gifts as the sort of thing 
that always has bred ingratitude and always will, he says,® 


haec seges ingratos tulit et feret omnibus annis. 


54 Vergil, Aen. rv, 539. 

55 Ovid, ex Ponto rv, 5, 33.; cf. Trist. m1, 6, 21. 8 C. Iv, 5, 34-36. 

57 Catullus and Horace: New York, Holt (1928), 202. 

58 See especially memori . . . pectore, Sermones t1, 4, 90. 

59 E.g. Epist. 1, 3, 32; 4, 10; 6, 49; 18, 41; A.P. 69 and 404. 

90 Fpist. 1, 11, 22 f.; m, 2, 210; C. 1, 12, 39. 

61 In Epod. 1, 24 gratia may mean either “favor” or “gratitude.” The former would be 
the more tactful. 

6 Sermones 1, 6, 88. % Epist. 1, 7, 21. So, probably, 1, 19, 35. 
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It might be added that memor, when it means “‘remembering”’ 
often implies “remembering to benefit,’ as in the words which 
Maecenas addressed to Augustus in his will: Horati Flacci ut mei 
esto memor.™ 

So understood our passage assumes its place with the other tact- 
ful expressions in which the poet, bound by the acceptance of 
favors and presents from the powerful, and grateful for the happi- 
ness and comfort he derives from them, but equally determined to 
give no slightest ground for malevolently wagging tongues to ac- 
cuse him of playing the toady and the flatterer, skilfully steers his 
craft between Scylla and Charybdis, avoids the fulsomeness of 
obvious appreciation and tactfully manages to let his friend know 
how grateful he is without ever telling him so in his published 
work, 


% Suetonius, Vite Q. Horati Flacci, line 13. 


THOMAS GRAY, CLASSICAL AUGUSTAN 


By M. H. GriFFin 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Thomas Gray has always held a peculiar attraction for the clas- 
sicist. Standing as he does in full possession of the literary legacy 
of Pope and Dryden, yet with his face turned ever so slightly to- 
ward the breaking light of the dawn of Romanticism, he embodies 
within himself, in an exceptionally clear form, the changing tenor 
of his times and enables one to see perhaps a little more clearly 
than anywhere else what the classicism of his age was and the 
sources whence it sprang. A study of the origins of his work should 
be valuable to those of us who are interested in such questions. 

In a recent article in the American Journal of Philology’ en- 
titled: ““New Light on the Classical Scholarship of Thomas Gray,” 
Mr. La Rue Van Hook has presented fresh evidence of the classical 
studies of Gray. Mr. Van Hook has had access to the Pierpont 
Morgan library in New York, which contains some unpublished 
MSS of Gray’s annotations on certain classical authors. Among 
other things he gives us a catalogue of the authors both Greek and 
Latin in Gray’s library, a list, by the way, which is quite long and 
shows a very wide acquaintance with the bulk of classical litera- 
ture. The notes are interesting. Those on Plato have long ago been 
published, and Mr. Van Hook from the Morgan collection adds to 
Gray’s other studies notes on Plutarch, Sophocles, Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Athenaeus, Lysias, and others. Gray’s notes on Sophocles are 
printed entire in the article. We know that after Gray took his 
LL.B. degree at Cambridge in 1744 he devoted a four- or five-year 
period to the intensive study of Greek literature and history,’ for 
in December, 1746 he writes, ‘We are in the midst of Diogenes 

1 Vol. tv (1936), 1-9. 


? John Bradshaw, Poetical Works of Thomas Gray: London, George Bell and Sons 
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Laertius and his philosophers, as a proemium to the series of their 
works, and those of all the poets and authors that lived before 
Philip of Macedon’s death.” Again in March, 1747, he says, “I 
have read Pausanias and Athenaeus all through and Aeschylus 
again. I am now in Pindar and Lysias, for I take verse and prose 
together like bread and cheese, . . .”” * His notes, both published 
and unpublished, are the fruit of these studies. Gray seems to have 
worked through his authors more intensively than the ordinary 
student of literature, and yet he was not a professional scholar in 
our sense of the term; his point of view remains strictly that of a 
man of letters. 

However, I am not primarily interested in Gray as a scholar, but 
rather as a poet. His scholarship, indeed, bears witness to the depth 
and breadth of his reading in the classical poets, but it is this read- 
ing which influenced his whole outlook on the literary art and his 
performance therein. 

The first literary aspirations of the poet were in Latin, and to 
these we now turn. Nowhere is the solid foundation on which he 
wrote more apparent than from a perusal of them. His first Latin 
verse Gray composed while at Eton from 1727 to 1734, a small 
amount of stuff in hexameters and elegiacs, mere practice composi- 
tion such as boys were accustomed in general to write there. They 
are of no particular significance. Possibly, however, to this period 
belongs a much more ambitious task, a paraphrase of the 84th 
Psalm in alcaic strophes. English schoolboys were well grounded 
in Horace in those days and much of their time was spent in verse 
composition employing the sapphic and alcaic ode forms. The first 
strophe of this ode is as follows: 

O Tecta, Mentis dulcis amor meae! 
Oh! summa Sancti Religio loci 


Quae me laborantem perurit 
Sacra fames, et amicus ardor. 


Not bad Latin for a schoolboy! One of the most interesting ex- 
amples of poetic amalgamation is seen in the opening line of the 
fifth strophe: 

Bis terque felix qui melius Deo, 


3 Loc, cit. 
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where Vergil’s O terque quaterque beati, of the Aeneid,‘ slightly 
changed, is run into the Horatian alcaic. Many phrases in this 
ode, e.g., Sancti religio loci are forerunners of the phraseology of 
that much more famous ode which he later composed at Grande 
Chartreuse. 

In 1734 Gray went to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where he 
spent four years. During this time in the University he seems to 
have made no effort at original composition in English, but con- 
fined himself to Latin verse, apparently preparatory to his great 
poems of later years. The longest pieces composed at Cambridge 
were the “Hymeneal,” sixty-one hexameters on the marriage of 
H.R.H. Frederick, the Prince of Wales, to the Princess Augusta of 
Saxe-Gotha; and a rather longer fantastic poem entitled ‘““Luna 
Habitabilis,” developing the theme that the moon is habitable. 
The latter is purely an exercise piece also in hexameters. 

Gray soon after this left Cambridge due to dissatisfaction with 
his courses of study, and for four years, 1738-1741, he traveled on 
the continent. During his travels he wrote several short poems, 
mostly alcaics and sapphics, to a friend of his named West; also a 
longer poem “De Principiis Cogitandi,” or ‘On the Beginnings of 
Thought,” and finally the ode at Grande Chartreuse. The most 
interesting of the pieces to West are three; first, a sapphic of fifty- 
two verses, in which he calls his friend rather neatly “‘Favonius.” 
This poem is an imitation of Horace’s famous ode to Septimius.® 
Note how similar the opening strophe of Gray’s ode: 


Barbaras aedes aditure mecum 

Quas Eris semper fovet inquieta, 

Lis ubi late sonat, et togatum 
Aestuat agmen; 


is to Horace’s ode: 


Septimi, Gadis aditure mecum et 
Cantabrum indoctum iuga ferre nostr(a) et 
barbaras Syrtis ubi Maura semper 

aestuat unda. 


The poem is completely Horatian in diction and thought, but we 
cannot stop here to take it up in detail. 


41, 94. 5 Carm. u, 6. 
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The second of the peoms written to West is in alcaic strophes, 
composed, as Gray himself says, ‘at Rome, the latter end of the 
spring of 1740 after a journey to Frascati and the cascades of 
Tivoli.’ In this ode beginning, 


mater rosarum, cui tenerae vigent, 


he calls his friend “‘“Favonius Zephyrinus.”’ As usual, Horace is his 
model. The other poem, a short elegiac, is interesting as being 
written after a visit of the poet to the site of the battle of Trebia. 
Evidently Gray had enjoyed his Livy. 

The “De Principiis Cogitandi” is a fragment of a rather long 
poem that Gray intended to write in several books. He composed 
the first book in Florence while on a tour of Italy, and began the 
second book after his return home, but never completed it. It also 
was addressed, or perhaps rather, dedicated, to West. From the 
length of the poem and its philosophical nature, Gray seems here 
to have been imitating Lucretius, whom we know to have been a 
favorite with the poet from those famous lines of the ‘“Elegy”’: 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.’ 


While on his return to England Gray revisited the Grande Char- 
treuse, located in the mountains of France, and there wrote in the 
visitor’s album his famous alcaic of twenty verses beginning: 

Oh Tu, severi Religio loci, 

Quocumque gaudes nomine! (non leve 


Nativa nam certe fluenta 
Numen habet, veteresque silvas) ; 


The smooth and idiomatic Latin in which this poem was composed 
has excited admiration ever since it was written, and one must con- 
fess that it is better than the average of such artificial compositions 
by our English poets. The poem is Horatian, not only in form, but 
in spirit. I have translated it in its entirety as follows: 


6 Cf. Bradshaw, op. cit., 148. 7 Cf. Lucretius, De Rerum Natura m, 894. 
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O Thou Divinity of this hallowed place, in whatsoever name Thou dost 
rejoice, (for surely it is no fickle Power that hath it’s dwelling among these 
flowing streams and ancient forests) we behold Thee, O God, in clearer view 
among the pathless rocks, over the wild mountain peaks and deep broken 
cliffs, amid the resounding waters, and the forests black as night. More so 
than when removed afar from us Thou glitterest with gold, with citrus wood 
in works worthy of the hand of Phidias. Bless me as I call upon thee, and 
grant to this youth aweary of the world a life of gentle quiet. But if Fate 
suffer me not the enjoyment of these enviable halls and the sacred law of 
silence, sucking me sore against my will back into the strong waves of human 
life, at least, O Father, grant me in some retired spot to waste away the hours 
of my old age—free, and draw me safely away from the vulgar throng and 
cares of men. 


With this poem Gray seems to have felt that he had tried his wings 
enough® and was now ready to venture into new fields of song, for 
in December of the same year, 1741, he began his first original 
English composition, the tragedy Agrippina. Now I am not going 
to try to go through Gray’s poetry and pick out parallel passages 
possibly inspired by the classic authors. The most striking of these 
can be obtained readily from almost any annotated edition of his 
works. What is more important is the spirit back of Gray’s work 
and the similarity or dissimilarity of his temperament with that 
of his ancient masters. For the classicism of Gray is different on 
the one hand from the artificiality of Pope, and, on the other 
hand, the grandiose learning of Milton. 

At the very outset it must be remembered that the essential 
elements of great poetry are three: first, some definite form or body 
in which the expression is cast, e.g., iambic pentameter, blank 
verse in dramatic form, the sonnet, the Pindaric ode, etc.; or else a 
complete disavowal of form, as in the case of Whitman and Sand- 
burg and their followers. I shall not discuss here the wisdom of 
completely abandoning form but shall simply state that some kind 
of form, or at least denial of form, is necessary. This is one thing, 
if no more, that keeps the morning newspaper from being great 
poetry—it has no form. 

Secondly, great poetry requires what might be called a mind, 


8 Gray did later dabble from time to time in Latin verse without, however, executing 
anything worthy of note. 
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i.e., an intelligent, sincere, passionate, dignified treatment of 
some subject that has some appeal to the majority of mankind. Ifa 
poem lacks dignity, it becomes nursery rhyme; if it lacks passion 
it lacks feeling, and becomes merely a mnemonic jingle such as 
those that boys use in school to remember difficult details by. And 
if a poem lacks intelligence, it is nonsense. 

The third thing indispensable to what I may call the “‘greatest” 
poetry is its soul, its vision, wavia that ‘madness’ which Plato so 
clearly saw in those called poets in his day. To Plato the lyric poet 
composing his verse is like a Corybantian reveler in the dance; he is 
inspired, possessed, in a certain sense mad, and until he has been 
thus inspired and is out of his senses there is no invention in him. 
He is like an uninspired prophet, there are no oracles in him. This 
madness, now, breeds the spiritual concepts of the poet face to 
face with life and the world. Hence comes his message of inspira- 
tion, his vision, his prophecy, if you please, employing that term 
in the sense of the utterances of one inspired by God. The poet 
must have enthusiasm, emotion, quickness of life, and as one of 
the greatest of all poets has said, “such stuff as dreams are made 
on.” Now, great poetry can be, and has been, written without this 
last element; but the greatest poetry, never. This vision, this po- 
etic concept of life is what distinguishes the poetry of Milton, of 
Wordsworth, of Lucretius, of Pindar; it is the quality that is al- 
most entirely lacking, or rather is suppressed, in Dryden, Matthew 
Arnold, and Horace—and among this latter group Gray must be 
placed. These men may more properly be called the poets of rea- 
son, of cool reflection, of what is pretty generally true of all man- 
kind. Hence the words’ with which Dr. Samuel Johnson, who 
would “‘out-Horace”’ Horace, praised Gray’s Elegy: ‘images which 
find a mirror in every mind, and sentiments to which every bosom 
returns an echo.” When such poetry is written it generally does 
appeal to every bosom. Anyone who has ever taught Latin can 
vouch for the popularity of Horace. Student after student who has 
plodded through Latin with anything else but enthusiasm sud- 
denly quickens and yields himself to the peculiar charm of that old 
poet. And yet we all know as well as Horace knew what a mighty 

*H. J. C. Grierson, The Background of English Literature, 204 f. 
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gulf separates him from Homer and Vergil. For those men are 
seers, they are vates, prophet-poets in the true sense of that term. 
No wonder Plato wants to exclude epic poets from his republic; 
they are utterers of revealed inspired truth; they do not merely 
obey reason, they dream dreams. This, however, is not to say that 
Gray and Horace were not inspired. They clearly were, but in- 
spiration like many another thing can be of different sorts, and it 
must be said that the inspiration of those two poets is very prob- 
ably not much different from that which guides a scientist, as, 
e.g., when Newton saw the apple fall, or when Einstein developed 
his theory of relativity. But the vision of poets like Vergil and 
Dante is akin to that of Jesus and St. Paul; it is wavia, madness, 
teaching with authority. Our forefathers must have felt about 
poets and seers pretty much the same as Plato did, if it means 
anything at all that the words “‘wit,” “wisdom,” “‘witch,” and 
“wizard” all have the same root. 

Now for a moment let us observe Horace, Gray’s master. This 
element of madness, we find, is exactly what Horace specifically 
disclaims, what with his doctrines of nil admirari and the golden 
mean; for if there is anything an inspired poet does not do, it is ad- 
here to the golden mean. The one thing Horace is not interested in 
is worrying about tomorrow and becoming vexed about the uni- 
verse. That poetical mood which rises in the fire and blood of the 
imagination he deliberately avoids. In one place, it is true, Hor- 
ace’s humanity got the better of him, and he came dangerously 
near moving into another sphere of art. This happens in the first 
six odes of Book m1. You remember how he begins: 

Odi profanum vulgus et arceo; 

favete linguis! carmina non prius 

audita Musarum sacerdos 
virginibus puerisque canto. 

If he had only had a subject a little more sublime, if his songs really 
and truly had never been heard before, Horace might have been 
a prophet and seer, he might have breathed lyric fire like that of 
Pindar or Archilochus. 

So, too, the poetry of Gray is deficient in the prophetic quality. 
With regard to Gray, however, I shall qualify this statement a 
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little later on. But when we consider Gray’s literary predecessors, 
those classical Augustans, Pope and Dryden, and how he loved 
and imitated in youth his Horace, we are not surprised if most of 
his poetry is severely classic. His odes and hymns are executed 
with all that finish and polish demanded by Horace in the Ars 
Poetica. Gray, like Vergil, whipped his lines into shape as a bear 
licks her cubs every day. 

This great pride in workmanship brings to mind quite a number 
of points in which Horace and Gray resemble each other. Both 
maintained exceptionally high standards as regards finesse in ex- 
pression and polish of form, sparing no pains to obtain this result. 
Moderation of sentiment and restrained feeling they both prized. 
Both felt themselves to be poets of the select few, and hence the 
leisurely manner in which they worked, their retirement from all 
public life, and their unwillingness to be hindered in the freedom 
of their utterances by posts of duty. We all know how carefully 
Horace kept his distance from Augustus, while Gray in like manner 
refused the poet laureateship of England. In spite of this air of 
aloofness, however, the works of both poets have always enjoyed 
a singular popularity among the mass of cultivated men. 

An interesting question arises here. Why has a poet, possess- 
ing all the popular appeal of Horace, had no imitators? Homer 
had his and Vergil his, but nobody has ever seriously tried to 
write Horatian odes after Horace’s death. It is generally stated 
that this fact is due to the excellence of his work, and it is true 
that the ode forms employed by Horace do seem to belong to him 
with a peculiar right. But such explanation does not give the whole 
truth, for excellence generally has a habit of inspiring more of the 
same. By such a token we should have had no more drama since 
Shakespeare because of the supreme greatness of his plays. No, 
this question is to be explained otherwise. The lovers of Horace 
and Gray have always been the readers of poetry rather than the 
poets themselves, and the reason for this is that very lack of the 
prophetic previously mentioned. The great poets are like the great 
scientists and religious teachers: ever in the vanguard of human- 
ity, breaking new paths and opening to the eye new vistas of 
beauty unseen before. Gray and Horace crystallize the sentiments 
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and experience and wisdom of man; they naturally, therefore, 
make only a very limited appeal to those lovers of the Muses who 
are true prophets. It is emotion, vision, idealism that attract fol- 
lowers, not philosophy nor a reasoned procedure of life based upon 
reflection. People even today tire of hearing Aristides called “the 
just.” It is Sophocles who draws all the praise of scholars and 
critics from Aristotle to Jebb and Mommsen, but Euripides who 
has influenced the poets and dramatists; it is Horace who lectures 
on the art of poetry, but Vergil whom Dante calls his teacher; it is 
Ben Jonson who knew a lot of Greek and more Latin, but 
Shakespeare whose literary ghost dominates the dramatic world. 
Gray, like Horace and Matthew Arnold, has just a little bit too 
much of the literary critic and scholar in him. 

Most of the poetry of Gray, then, is strictly classical, bearing 
the true imprint of his classical training. His most popular works 
show that laboriously wrought polish of diction and rhythm which 
only one consciously aware of, and earnestly striving after, a high 
standard of poetry could accomplish. Such is the “Elegy,” such 
are his most famous odes: “On the Spring,” “On the Death of a 
Favorite Cat,” “On a Distant Prospect of Eton College,” and the 
“Hymn to Adversity.” Beautiful, finished poetry this is, unsur- 
passed in its kind in English or in any other tongue we might be- 
lieve. The worst thing that can be said about Gray here is simply 
that he was not one of the world’s supreme poets. But to appreci- 
ate better the quality of his work, open at random sometime a 
volume of his poetry after having read to your heart’s content in 
the poetry of—say Wordsworth. You will be glad to find one who 
at least cares how he says what he says. 

A moment ago I said I would qualify the statement that Gray’s 
work was deficient in the prophetic mood. In 1754 Gray completed 
a poem which he said was “an ode in the Greek Manner.”’ It was 
later called, ‘The Progress of Poesy’’—its theme: the growth and 
spread of poetry from Greece to Italy, and from Italy to England. 
In 1757 another Pindaric ode called “The Bard,” together with 
“The Progress of Poesy,” was printed. In “The Bard,” Gray, 
abandoning classical themes entirely, composed on a tradition 
that Edward 1, after conquering Wales, ordered all the bards of 
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that country to be put to death. These two poems were introduced 
by words from Pindar: gwvavra auverotat, i.e., vocal to the intelli- 
gent, to those capable of understanding. This is Horace’s 


Odi profanum vulgus et arceo 


again. These Pindaric odes were the last great poems that Gray 
ever wrote. Now in them, especially so in ““The Bard,” began to 
appear new elements—ideas and subjects strange to the literary 
lords of his day. Down like an avalanche came the wrath of Dr. 
Johnson, calling Gray’s odes the “wonderful Wonder of Wonders,” 
words appearing terribly unjust to us today, but showing clearly 
that Johnson was aware of the new departure in Gray’s poetry, 
however slight and unobtrusively it might have crept in. “I do 
not see,” says Dr. Johnson, “that ‘The Bard’ promotes any truth, 
moral or political.’’ There you have it! A more succinct statement 
of the literary tenets of Pope and Dryden could not be made. An 
ode in the manner of Pindar with a subject from English history— 
why, it was literary heresy! 

The world no longer looks at Gray as Dr. Johnson did. We all 
know now just how far Gray was from Romanticism, just how hard 
it would have been for him to understand the raptures of Shelley 
or Keats, although he probably all unaware made a step in that 
direction. There is in ‘The Bard” no lapse in the exacting demands 
that he made of all his work, no faltering in the smoothness of his 
expression or the liquid flow of his lines. In spite of his innovations, 
in spite of the fears of his critics, we know he remained essentially 
a classicist. He failed in a certain sense in his Pindaric odes, for 
who could rival Pindar there? But he became a second Horace, 
writing deathless poetry no closer to, but no farther from, the 
Theban eagle than his Roman master. 


RNotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


A LITTLE LEARNING If 


The motto of Missouri, Salus populi lex suprema esto, has been 
translated in the State of Missouri Official Manual since the1921—22 
edition as “The welfare of the people is the supreme law.’” The 
1915-16 edition, in the course of the description of the state seal, 
gives only the Latin, the next two editions omit entirely the de- 
scription of the seal, and then in the 1921-22 edition the incorrect 
translation is inserted in parentheses. Thus someone’s failure to 
recognize a future imperative has perpetrated an error that has 
been continued for twenty years. This mistranslation was also 
copied into press dispatches last year.* 

Not so long ago‘ Dr. William Brady, who writes a syndicated 
health column and who uses ably a multitude of technical Greek 
and Latin derivatives in his column, hazarded an etymology of the 
English word “lumbago” in these words: “Of course, the dic- 
tionary explains that lumbar is derived from the Latin Jumbus, 
which means ‘loin.’ The ‘ago,’ I imagine, was originally ‘ague,’ 
‘loin ague.’”’ As a matter of fact, however, -dgd is a Latin suffix (cf. 
imdgo, voragd, virdgd), and the very word lumbdgo is found in Paul 
the Deacon’s epitome of Festus, where it is defined as vitium et 

1 This note adds material to the writer’s note in the CLAssICAL JOURNAL xxxv (1940), 
361, in which he called attention to an error in print which a knowledge of Latin could 
have avoided. 

2 State of Missouri Official Manual: Jefferson City, the Secretary of State (1921-22), 
14, and ibid. (1939-40), 887. 

3 Incidentally H. P. Jones in his Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and Classical Quotations: 
Edinburgh, Grant (1929), 106 gives est and translates ‘‘is.”” Perhaps the Missouri trans- 
lator slavishly followed some handbook whose Latin had been changed. Cicero, quoting 


from the Twelve Tables in his De Legibus m1, 3, is our authority for esto. 
‘In the Louisville Times for December 19, 1940. 
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debilitas lumborum;> and therefore it goes back at least to the 
second century. 

In another column, Walter Winchell in his “On Broadway” 
persists in using for “morning” the pseudo-Latin phrase ante 
meridian.’ It is to be hoped that Walter with his manifold in- 
formation knows the phrase ante meridiem and is merely attempt- 
ing to be bizarre. His phrases were “the other ante meridian” and 
“at 2 in the ante meridian.” 

Typesetters and proofreaders could profitably know a little 
Latin and Greek. I find in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat,’ in a dis- 
patch regarding the Graeco-Italian conflict, the word “Acheron” 
divided at the end of a line as “Ac-heron.” An acquaintance 
with the Greek letter chi would have avoided this monstrosity. 
Again, in an earlier issue* the Greek derivative ‘“ornithorhyncus” is 
divided “ornithor-hyncus,”’ where the well-known 8pyo-“bird”’ 
should have steered the typesetter and proofreader aright even 
if they did not recognize the rather uncommon piyxos “‘snout, 
beak,”’ with its initial rh. Also in the Louisville Times for January 
7,1941,p.4 there appeared a picture of bombed “‘Patermoster Row”’ 
with a dispatch from London beneath containing this phrase 
“shattered buildings in and around Patermoster Row.” That this 
was no mere slip is evinced by the fact that the caption under the 
picture repeated the error, ““Patermoster Area Buildings Now 
Shells.” 

The time-worn mistaken etymology of “education” appears in a 
religious periodical, the Christian Leader tiv (1941), 65 in an 
article on “Education and Propaganda” by Allison N. Trice— 
“Education is from Latin e, ‘out’ or ‘out of,’ and ducere, ‘to lead.’ ” 
Of course, the end -ation shows that “education” could not come 
from éductus, the past participle of édacere, but must come from 
éducdtus, the past participle of éducare “‘to bring up, rear [a child].” 

The comic section, that great relaxer and educator, shows its 


5 Cf. Lindsay, W. M., Sexti Pompei Festi de Verborum Significatu: Leipzig, Teubner 
(1913), 107. 

* Cf. “On Broadway,” as appearing in the Louisville Times of January 20, 1940, 
January 17, 1941, and an intermediate date which I have lost. 

7 For November 9, 1940, Section 1, p. 1. 

8 For January 28, 1940, p. 10 D. 
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classical lapses. In Little Annie Rooney® the comic artist has a 
character say, “‘My late husband was a horticulturist—specializing 
in alfalfa.” Either the artist thought alfalfa was a fruit or a vege- 
table or he did not know that hortus meant “‘garden”’ and that the 
etymological meaning of horticulture has been retained. Again, Gus 
Edson, the successor of Sidney Smith, who created The Gumps, in 
a Sunday edition’® where six scenes are devoted to Andy Gump’s 
picturing to Chester six of Chester’s illustrious forebears, ap- 
parently intended a chronological sequence, for the last four heroes 
are arranged in the following order: Bimulus Gump with Columbus, 
Sir Archibald Gump with Wellington, Grandfather Beamish Gump 
at San Juan Hill, and Andy himself in the First World War. But 
scenes one and two show respectively, Hannibal Gump crossing 
the Alps and Horatius Gump defending the bridge. For the chrono- 
logical sequence to have been kept, Horatius (507 B.c.) Gump 
should have preceded Hannibal (218 B.c.) Gump. 

Where shall we be when the Pharaoh of “‘Progressive”’ education 
that knows not the Joseph of our cultural past rises to even greater 
prominence? 

Jonau W. D. SKILEs 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
FULTON, MIssouRI 


THE BLINDING RADIANCE OF THE DIVINE VISAGE 


In the issue of Life for July 10, 1939, page 49, the caption of a 
picture of Emperor Hirohito taking a drive in a carriage reads in 
part as follows: “When the Emperor rides out, all shades are 
drawn along the way; nobody is permitted to look down on him; 
in fact, nobody is supposed to look at him at all. A direct look may 
blind one.” 

Similar ideas about the impropriety of looking at persons of 
high rank may be found in The Talisman, a tale of the Near East, 
by Sir Walter Scott. When the Scottish knight Sir Kenneth ap- 
peared before King Richard in the guise of a Nubian slave he took 


® Apud the Louisville Times for May 28, 1940. 10 Tbid., January 5, 1941. 
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good care to act his part. “It was perhaps well for him that the 
preservation of his character required his eyes to be fixed on the 
ground, since the keen glance with which Richard for some time 
surveyed him in silence would, if fully encountered, have been 
difficult to withstand” (Chap. XXV). Four sentences of like im- 
port occur in Chapters XXVII and XXVIII. 

Naturally the reverence that mortals show to deities is pat- 
terned in some measure after their deferential treatment of exalted 
human beings, especially royal personages, and it has become 
almost a commonplace that the eyes of men cannot stand the sight 
of a deity.! As far back as Homer’s time the gods were awe-inspir- 
ing when they manifested themselves to men.” It is related that 
the appearance of Apollo before the Argonauts caused them to 
bend their heads down, for no one presumed to look into the eyes 
of the god.* Phaethon was just as prudent on entering his divine 
father’s halls: 

Protinus ad patrios sua fert vestigia vultus 


consistitque procul; neque enim propiora ferebat 
lumina.‘ 


When Semele besought her lover Zeus to appear to her as he 
was wont to do before Hera, he carefully explained that a mortal 
could in no wise endure the sight of a god; but she persisted and so 
brought death upon herself. 

It was a law of Cronus that whoever beheld the immortals with- 
out their consent should pay a heavy penalty.® Julius Proculus was 
acting in accordance with tradition when, standing in awe (perfusus 
horrore venerabundus) before the deified Romulus, who had de- 
scended from heaven, he prayerfully asked ut contra intueri fas 
esset.’ According to one version of a well-known story, Athena 
blinded Tiresias because he had chanced to see her at the bath.* In 
speaking of the gods, who bestow their blessings upon mankind 


1 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Suppl. 
Iv, s.v. “‘Epiphanie,” especially columns 43 and 50. For this reference and the one to 
Kern, quoted later, I am indebted to Professor Ernst Riess. 

2 Iliad xx, 131. Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica 1, 681-683. 

* Ovid, Met. n, 21-23. 

5 Lactantius Placidus on Statius, Thebais 1, 12; cf. also Diodorus m1, 64, 4; Ovid, Met. 
m1, 308 f.; and Hyginus, Fabulae 179. 6 Callimachus, Hymns v, 100-102. 

7 Livy 1, 16, 6. § Callimachus, Hymns v, 57-130. 
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without stepping from behind their veil, Socrates reminds Euthy- 
demus that the sun, which apparently is fully open to the view of 
everyone, takes away the sight of a person who gazes at it fixedly.® 
In this connection it is again pertinent to quote from Life (for June 
10, 1940, p. 70): “If you are Japanese, it actually hurts your eyes 
to look at the Emperor, just as it hurts your eyes to look at 
the blazing sun.” 

One recalls that when God summoned Moses to Mount Sinai 
the elders were not allowed to come near, nor might the people go 
up with him; and we are told that “the sight of the glory of the 
Lord was like devouring fire on the top of the mount in the eyes 
of the children of Israel.’”” When Moses descended from the moun- 
tain his face shone so brightly that Aaron and his people were 
afraid to approach near him, and hence he had to put on a veil 
while speaking to them.’ 

Angels, too, might terrify by their visages, as did the one who 
guarded the tomb of Christ: ‘“His countenance was like lightning, 
and his raiment white as snow: And for fear of him the keepers did 
shake, and became as dead men.” 

In a medieval story a certain Moamethus, a sufferer from epi- 
lepsy, not wishing his newly acquired wife to learn why he had 
fallen down, explains that he had seen the angel Gabriel and had 
been unable to endure the sight of him.” 

Brightness and flames were often recognized as signs of divinity” 
and sometimes it was thought prudent not to look at a light that 
was recognized as divine. For this reason the goatherd Aresthanas 
turned aside as he saw a light flashing from the infant Aesculapius, 
who lay in his path." 

Even the radiance of a statue might blind those who saw it. 
While Achaeans were plundering Pellene and fighting one another, 


® Xenophon, Memorabilia rv, 3, 13 f. Pliny says (Nat. Hist. vm, 22) that the Gym- 
nosophists of India were able to look steadfastly at the sun from its rising till its setting. 


10 Exodus Xx1v, 2; xx, 18-21; and xxrv, 17, and 29-35. Matthew xxvii, 3 f. 
1! Michael Glycas, Annales, Part 1v, p. 514 of the edition in Corpus Scriptorum 
Historiae Byzantinae. 


13 Cf., for example, Theocritus xx1v, 22, 38 f. Fire flashing from the eyes of the youth- 
ful Heracles made it clear that he was a son of Zeus (Apollodorus, Bibliotheca m1, 4, 9). 
Cf. Vergil, Aeneid v, 647 f.: Divini signa decoris ardentisque notate oculos. 

Pausanias 1, 26, 5. 
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Aratus attacked them. In this city there was a statue which 
usually stood untouched. When the priestess carried it forth from 
the temple people averted their gaze, for the effects of seeing it 
were grievous. Trees past which it was borne became barren. In 
this emergency the guardian priestess brought out the image and 
turned it in the faces of the Achaeans, whom it deprived of their 
reason.® 

The quotations from Life show how easily a blinding radiance 
may be ascribed to exalted personages. A further illustration may 
be found in a story which is not less instructive because it is 
amusing: 

After the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588, a naval tournament was 
arranged for the victorious British seamen and, at the request of Admiral 
Drake, Queen Elizabeth consented to come down from London and award the 
prizes. The officer in charge of the arrangements proved himself one of the 
most tactful men in history—he issued orders that ‘‘on account of the dazzling 
loveliness of Her Majesty, all seamen, upon receiving their prizes, should 
shield their eyes with their right hand.” Thus was born the naval and military 
salute.’ 

There may be a fairly close analogy even for the most striking 
part of this incident. A Creto-Mycenaean seal shows a goddess 
appearing to an adorant, who, as if blinded, raises his hand to his 
head." 

The compliment paid to Queen Elizabeth is surpassed, perhaps, 
by the spontaneous tribute of Duke Ferdinand to blinding beauty 
in John Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, Act IV, Scene ii: ‘‘Cover her 
face; mine eyes dazzle; she died young.” 

In their love of grandeur and power anthropomorphic gods are 
not less terrestrial than their creators. When man endows them 
with unlimited mightiness and magnificence he is merely con- 
ferring upon them attributes which human beings possess or would 


like to possess. EUGENE S. McCarTNEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


16 Plutarch, Aratus 1-3. 

6 Cf. The Reader’s Digest xxxu (February, 1938), 106, quoting from British Naval 
Records. 

17 Cf. Otto Kern, Die Religion der Griechen: Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung 
(1925), 1, 25. 
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MartTIN P. Nitsson, Greek Popular Religion, in ‘Lectures on the 
History of Religions,’’ Sponsored by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, New Series, No. 1: New York, Columbia 
University Press (1940). Pp. 166. 39 plates. $2.50. 


Nilsson in his reconstruction of the popular religion of the Greeks 
presents his material as a series of lectures bearing the following 
titles: (1) “The Countryside”’; (2) “Rural Customs and Festivals’’; 
(3) “The Religion of Eleusis’”’; (4) ““The House and the Family”; 
(5) “The Cities; The Panegyreis’’; (6) ““Legalism and Superstition; 
Hell”; (7) “‘Seers and Oracles.”” The book contains also a series of 
Illustrations and an Index. 

The author brings to his task the training of a philologist, 
archaeologist, and historian wedded to that of a careful student of 
religion. Hence he is keenly alive to the limitations of scholars who 
try to interpret Greek religion from the bias of their own specialty. 
He pictures the popular religion of the Greeks, not as essentially 
primitive, though close to the bed-rock of the primitive, but as 
influenced by Greek culture; not as reflected by the work of the 
philologist alone who, to quote his own words, “‘found the highest 
and most valuable expression of Greek religious thought in the 
works of the great writers and philosophers” (p. 3); not as pictured 
by the meticulous German investigators who have assembled the 
religious ideas of the Greeks into a pseudo-theology, but rather he 
tries to recreate what the peasant in the fields and in his home, 
what the town-dweller, actually believed, and what religious ac- 
tivity they engaged in. 
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Everywhere stress is laid on the influence of geography, climate, 
history, and economic and social needs of the people on their re- 
ligion and the survival of ancient religious beliefs and forms among 
the Greeks of today. 

Nilsson’s lectures are simply constructed, with a minimum of 
footnotes, and these, in many instances, refer to articles and books 
he has already published. The work is suitable for the general 
reader as well as for the scholar and neatly sums up the matured 
conclusions of one who is in the full swing of his scholarly activities. 
For the younger student I know no work that will serve so admi- 
rably as an introduction to the study of Greek religion. 

E11 E. Burriss 


New YorkK UNIVERSITY 


Davip' MoorE Rosinson assisted by SARAH ELIZABETH FREE- 
MAN, Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, United States of America, 
Fascicule 6. The Robinson Collection, Baltimore, Md., Fascicule 
2: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1938). Pp. 38, with 
51 plates and 5 colored plates. $5.00. 


Davip MoorE ROBINSON assisted by SARAH ELIZABETH FREE- 
MAN, Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, United States of America, 
Fascicule 7. The Robinson Collection, Baltimore, Md., Fascicule 
3: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1938). Pp. 62, with 44 
plates and 1 colored plate. $5.00. 


The vases of the Robinson Collection in Baltimore form one of 
the most important private collections of Greek vases in this coun- 
try, and their publication is therefore of importance and of great 
interest to students of ancient art. In the first fascicule of the series 
Professor Robinson published the black-figured vases in his collec- 
tion and in the present volumes he and Dr. Freeman describe the 
examples of the red-figured and later styles. 

In fascicule 2 are included vases dating from 520 to 420 B.c., i.e., 
from the best period of Greek vase painting. Among them are 
vases signed by the great master Epictetus, the only example of its 
kind in America, by Phintias and by Polygnotus, and others in the 
style of well-known and important masters of the period, such as 
Douris, Macron, the Painter of the Berlin hydria, etc. Perhaps we 
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should note especially an amphora of Panathenaic style, originally 
in the Stroganoff collection in Leningrad but now in Baltimore, by 
the Nicoxenus Painter, a hydria by the Berlin painter, which bears 
a decoration that could be interpreted as illustrating the passage 
of Aeschylus Choephoroe, 19 f.; a bell-crater with a torch-race, a 
“lampadedromia,” and another on whose side Bouzyges and the 
first plough are depicted. The latter apparently was a reppoddxos 
and was used for the ashes of Diocles of the deme of Halae of the 
tribe Cecropia, as we learn from the inscription scratched on the 
vase. To these must be added a “loutrophoros” and a “lebes 
gamikos,” of great interest and beauty. 

Fascicule 3 includes vases belonging to the latter part of the 
fifth century and vases belonging to the Hellenistic and Roman 
times. The later styles of South Italy and of Attica (the Kertsch 
style) are represented with excellent examples. Among the latter 
we may note a hydria by the Hippolytus painter, a fine pelike 
from the workshop of the Griffin painter and a bell-crater by the 
Hoppin painter. The red-figured vases of the late fifth century in- 
clude examples by the painter of the Berlin deinos, by the painter 
of the Boston oinochoe, and by the School of Midias. Some early 
vases, acquired after the publication of the first fascicule, are also 
included in this volume. Among them are a unique Boeotian ori- 
entalizing bowl of the sixth century, an interesting “Clepsydra”’ 
jug, a cylix signed by Hieron and some Etruscan vases of the sixth 
century. 

These volumes, of the same high standard as fascicule 1, re- 
viewed in the JOURNAL xxx (1935), 434 f., will form a notable addi- 
tion to the American contribution to the Corpus Vasorum. The de- 
scriptions of the vases, a great many of which are now published 
for the first time, are concise and clear, their attribution and dat- 
ing well documented and founded. The photographs are excellent 
and the color plates of high quality. In general these fascicules can 
be placed among the best published thus far in the international 
series, and the vases which they include and the information with 
which they are packed will make them indispensable to all those 
interested in Greek vase painting. 

GEORGE E. MyYLonas 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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SAMUEL E rot Bassett, The Poetry of Homer, ‘‘The Sather Classi- 
cal Lectures,” No. 15: Berkeley, California, University of Cali- 


fornia Press (1938). Pp. v+273. $2.50. 


It is given to few scholars to crown a long career with an achieve- 
ment in their chosen field so appropriate and worthy as this volume 
of lectures now published posthumously. The book, however, does 
more than reflect the past labors of Professor Bassett, for it sets 
forth clearly the direction in which Homeric studies must expand 
in the future, which is away from the futile bickering on the Ho- 
meric Question, and toward an equally exacting scholarly research 
into the principles of Homeric poetry, and into “the poetic soul of 
Homer.” 

The new emphasis in Homeric study is similar to the present at- 
titude toward other comparable fields of scholarship. A recent es- 
timate of the progress of Piers Plowman studies, with its long con- 
troversy on single or multiple authorship, in the present century,’ 
concludes with this sentence: 

The immediate future in Piers Plowman scholarship seems to me to be in two 
directions, omitting for the moment the textual work which is basic and apt 
to extend over many years: (1) the study of the meaning of Langland’s words 
and lines, and (2) a general study of the backgrounds in folklore, art, theology, 
homilies, religious tractates, and various literatures, as well as in social and 
economic history. 

With appropriate changes for the comparison of an epic with a so- 
cial document, the attitude of Professor Bassett may be compared 
with this conclusion; and if at times one feels that his emotional 
love of the sheer poetic beauty of the Homeric verses breaks 
through his own insistence on the application of the most dispas- 
sionate scholarly technique to the study of a poetic soul, one may 
take comfort from St. Augustine, who warned the Christians 
against the enticing beauty of the pagan Homer, who was, alas, 
dulcissime vanus. It is hard to live long with Homer and preserve 
a complete detachment. 

This is not to say, however, that the present suggestive and pro- 
vocative volume will meet with universal agreement. Bassett’s 


1M. W. Bloomfield, “The Present State of Piers Plowman Studies,” Speculum x1v, 
(1939), 2, 215-232. 
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conviction of the correctness of his own position brought him at 
once into conflict with Milman Parry’s work on the traditional epi- 
thet in Homer, and with the latter’s contention of the lack of origi- 
nality in Homeric verse. In a few cogent pages (14-19), which 
might well be accepted as a model for gentlemanly difference of 
opinion in scholarly matters, Bassett proceeds to refute Parry’s 
position, especially in respect to the place of memory as a substi- 
tute for invention, and to the assumption of an entirely uniform 
epic growth. He is right in reducing Parry’s studies in South-Slavic 
oral poetry to their proper place as analogous evidence, important 
though that may be, but for the rest most critics will feel that he 
leaves too little residuum to Parry’s research, for Bassett himself 
would be the last to deny the very significant contribution which 
he made. 

Three chapters, or lectures—for each chapter represents one lec- 
ture—are devoted to ‘Epic Illusion,” or the translation of the 
audience beyond the bounds of the rational; three chapters deal 
with the relation of poet and audience, the function of the singer, 
and the poetic craftsmanship of Homer, with a concluding lecture 
on realism and idealism in the poet. In the final chapter the outline 
of the two tragic plots in the Jliad is less useful than the accom- 
panying discussion of realism and idealism, for even though Aris- 
totle did observe some such inherent possibility, there is of neces- 
sity a certain futility about any attempted reconstruction. 

Perhaps it was impossible to avoid repeated reference to the 
primitive and primitivism without painful circumlocution, but the 
word “primitive,” whether or not accompanied with quotation 
marks, is capable of bearing either a temporal or cultural signifi- 
cance, which have no necessary or probable relationship to one an- 
other. The author realizes this at one place, where he designates 
“naive” and “primitive” as terms which neither explain nor eval- 
uate, even if they are correctly applied (229), but the extended 
discussion of primitivism at the beginning of chapter v (115f.), 
which deals with the poet and his audience, leaves the reader with 
an unnecessary initial confusion, for this lecture turns out to be 
one of the nicest combinations of humanistic comprehension 
through applied science in poetry in the entire volume. On the 
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other hand the definition of ‘‘objectivity” at the beginning of chap- 
ter Iv (81) is excellent. 

The notes, which are comparatively few in number, have been 
carefully chosen for their value and pertinence, and the affectation 
of learning, too often found in the massing of meaningless refer- 
ences, is wisely avoided. 

To many a younger man in the profession Professor Bassett, 
with his enthusiasm, his attainment of a moderate way of life, his 
helpfulness, and his intellectual honesty, came to embody the finest 
type of Hellenism in American scholarship. Those who knew him 
will find a fitting memorial in the present volume, and all others 
interested in Homeric studies will recognize in the book the evi- 
dence of vigor and originality that were part of the man. 

H. N. Coucu 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Fritz M. HEICHELHEIM, Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums vom 
Péleolithikum bis zur Volkerwanderung der Germanen, Slaven, 
und Araber: Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff (1938), 2 vols. Pp. xiii+ 
1239, paged continuously. 49 florins unbound; 52 florins bound. 


During the past half century much attention has been devoted to 
the economic history of antiquity, and we now have many mono- 
graphs upon its various aspects. Works of synthesis also have ap- 
peared, of which the book here under review is the most ambitious 
to date. The author covers the period from Paleolithic times to 
Heraclius, the area from the Atlantic to India with occasional ex- 
cursions into China or beyond, and the entire range of economic 
enterprise from primitive hunting to the most elaborate forms of 
ancient banking. He constantly attempts to show the relations be- 
tween economic and other activity, and he has therefore produced 
what is in reality a social and economic history of the ancient 
world. The first volume consists of 860 closely printed pages of 
text, the second of 360 still more closely printed pages of notes, 
mostly bibliographical; and the whole is an extremely learned 
work, crowded with information, and representing many years of 
scholarly labor. The author is a German refugee now living in 
Cambridge, England. 
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Heichelheim very properly begins his story with the hunter and 
“collectress”’ culture of Paleolithic times, showing that the eco- 
nomic life of those days was more elaborate and complicated than 
is sometimes supposed, containing within it much that is usually 
associated with later times. The greatest, and perhaps the most 
important, revolution in the history of humanity came with the 
invention of agriculture and the domestication of animals, which 
inaugurated Neolithic times. As this revolution gradually worked 
itself out, it produced a type of life which in most respects was 
quite satisfactory, and which was retained almost unchanged by 
the peasants of Europe until the advent of machine technology in 
the nineteenth century. In the final analysis, all later societies in 
antiquity rested upon their virtually Neolithic peasantry. 

The rise of city culture in the Near East was occasioned in part 
by the coming of metals in the early Bronze Age; but it was de- 
termined to a greater extent by the accumulation of capital and 
the invention of interest. This capital was in the hands of priests 
and kings. The techniques of agriculture and local trade on a 
barter basis remained much what they had been before; but foreign 
trade now took on elaborate proportions, and was conducted by 
employees of the royal or priestly capitalists. Eventually these 
kings were able to control the whole economic life of their king- 
doms. Heichelheim then speaks of planned economies and totali- 
tarian states, and ventures to predict that in the twentieth century 
the study of this Oriental history will play much the part that 
classical studies played in the nineteenth. 

The coming of the Iron Age—still according to Heichelheim— 
upset these Oriental city states. In the first place, the old foreign 
trade relations were destroyed, prices collapsed, and the royal 
capitalists were bankrupted; and secondly, iron weapons enabled 
conquering tribes to invade the civilized areas, bringing further 
ruin. Presently the Orient pulled itself together, however, and 
something resembling the old system was re-established; but its 
vitality was gone, and Assyria is therefore passed over lightly. 
The same system, on a smaller scale, was to be found among the 
Phoenicians, who spread some of its features throughout the 
Mediterranean world. The Hebrews were a peasant stock who 
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resisted this Oriental culture—though rather unsuccessfully—and 
who therefore receive considerable attention. But those who 
profited most by the Iron-Age revolution were the Greeks. Their 
economic life did not follow the totalitarian patterns of the Orient, 
partly because the kings did not have ready capital and therefore 
could not finance traders, and partly because the Greek traders, 
being mostly ex-pirates, retained a spirit which might perhaps be 
called “rugged individualism.” The distinctive economic evolution 
of Greece was also facilitated by the invention of a convenient 
currency, which for the first time enabled local retail trade to rise 
above the level of barter. The foundations of this Greek economic 
system were laid by 560 B.c.—the time of Peisistratus and Croesus 
—and the brilliant period which followed saw little more than its ex- 
pansion, refinement, and differentiation. This system then brought 
the economic prosperity which made Periclean Athens possible. 

The achievements of Alexander put a new face upon the eco- 
nomic world. The old solid economy of Greece was replaced by a 
world economy in which repeated attempts were made to unite | 
Oriental planned economics with Greek individualism. These at- 
tempts were not very successful, however, and after a brief period 
of high prosperity (about 280-230 B.c.) the Greek world began to 
decline and was easily conquered by the Romans. Heichelheim 
explains this collapse not by weaknesses inherent in the Hellen- 
istic system but by the brutality of the Romans and the insecurity 
and financial inflation which accompanied the wars. Moreover, 
these wars frequently degenerated into mere slave-hunts, and the 
old Hellenic stock was thus ruined; in its place arose a proletarian 
rabble which was very susceptible to what he calls mationalsosz- 
ialistische demagoguery. And the Romans could not operate the 
complicated state-socialistic enterprises which the Hellenistic 
Greeks had created out of the Oriental planned economies. Heichel- 
heim therefore dates the decline of ancient civilization from the 
Roman conquests, or, more specifically, from the decade 200-190 
B.C, 

The two concluding chapters deal with the economic life of the 
Roman Empire. The reforms of Caesar and Augustus brought 
stability and thus permitted a revival; but even the second century 
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A.D. did not see a return to conditions such as had existed when 
the Greek system was at its best in the third century B.c. The Em- 
pire had inherited too much from the terrible last century of the 
Republic, when the government was financed by booty; Augustus’ 
successors could find no substitute except the confiscation of the 
estates of their rich subjects, thus destroying all initiative. More- 
over, the Romans made no very serious efforts to unite their empire 
except politically. And the leveling out of old social classes, with 
the advent of a new aristocracy holding to a new type of life after 
the third century, brought further misfortunes. Only with the 
coming of new peoples—Germans, Slavs, Arabs—did creative 
power reappear. The most that can be said for the period after 
Diocletian is that it preserved something of the old culture for 
these new and more capable peoples. 

This brief outline of Heichelheim’s big book naturally gives a 
most inadequate conception of its contents. Most of the book 
consists of detailed accounts of economic life and organization. 
Occasionally the author seems to misinterpret his evidence—the 
Biblical Tarshish, for example, was certainly Tarsus, not Tartessus 
in Spain—but in general his scholarship is high. A more serious 
defect is his tendency to exaggerate: his Neolithic life is too idyllic, 
his Orient too totalitarian, his Hebrews too distinct from their 
neighbors. As the above outline shows, he is as interested in inter- 
pretation as in the collection of facts. His interpretations often 
show the influence of Max Weber, Spiethoff, and Spengler, as well 
as of the more formal historians; but in general his philosophy of 
history is his own. It is the creation of a German born in 1901. He 
obviously identifies the Greeks with Germany in his own mind: 
his remarks about Roman brutality and ignorance are thus a 
reflection of what Germany suffered during the 1920’s; the Ori- 
ental planned economies reflect more recent events. A perceptible 
note of sadness runs through the entire book. But though rather 
discouraged, Heichelheim is a learned and patriotic man, who has 
sought to understand the problems of his day by studying them in 
the mirror of his special field. I suppose that every worth-while 
book, every history which rises above the level of a mere com- 
pendium, is composed in this manner. At any rate, Heichelheim 
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has thus produced a large and difficult work which presents a vast 

amount of information together with an interesting and thought- 

provoking explanation of the decline of ancient civilization. 
JosePH WARD SWAIN 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


ALBERT A. TREVER, History of Ancient Civilization: New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. (1936-1939). Vol. 1, The Ancient Near 
East and Greece (1936). Pp. xx+585. Vol. 11, The Roman World 


(1939). Pp. xvii+817. 


In these two solid, comprehensive, well-written volumes Pro- 
fessor Trever has presented the story of ancient civilization from 
its rise in prehistoric times to its decline in the third and early 
fourth centuries of the Christian era—the death of Constantine is 
chosen as the terminal date. At the outset the reviewer feels free to 
state, without much fear of contradiction, that Professor Trever’s 
work constitutes the best two-volume survey of ancient history 
now available for classroom use. The general clarity and trust- 
worthiness of the text, the attractive format, the numerous maps 
and illustrations, and the excellent bibliographies all combine to 
make this History of Ancient Civilization the undisputed leader of 
its field. 

Nevertheless, Professor Trever’s two volumes are not equal in 
value. The first volume is much more vulnerable to criticism. The 
second chapter of Vol. 1, for example, is devoted to an attempt to 
cover the prehistoric background of ancient civilization in nine 
pages. This is woefully inadequate, and it is to be hoped that this 
serious defect will be remedied in the second edition. One also feels 
that the treatment of the Hellenistic Age deserves more space— 
only seventy-five pages are allotted in the present edition to this 
very important period. If Professor Trever had not intended to 
follow his first volume with a history of Rome, he might have 
been able to justify his neglect of the Hellenistic Age, but, under 
the circumstances, he seems to have passed over the opportunity 
to lay a broad foundation for his second volume. Moreover, certain 
vital material is lacking in the discussion of the culture of the 
Ancient Near East. One looks in vain for a description of the 
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civilization of the Indus Valley. Again, any history of Aegean 
archaeology is incomplete without a reference to the important 
Trojan excavations of Carl Blegen. 

Volume u1, The Roman World, is almost above reproach. It is 
well organized and well balanced, and it is infinitely superior to 
any earlier textbook on Roman History. A welcome innovation is 
the detailed treatment of the origin and rise of Christianity, al- 
though it is to be feared that many teachers and students will 
not like Professor Trever’s interpretation, despite the fact that it 
is based entirely upon the results of modern research by competent 
theological scholars. 

Last of all, there are two chapters in this History of Ancient 
Civilization which are especially deserving of notice: Vol. 1, chapter 
33, “The Hellenic Heritage to Western Civilization,” and Vol. 11, 
chapter 31, “The Roman Heritage to Western Civilization.’’ These 
chapters are well worth reading, for in them Professor Trever 
summarizes in concise and impressive fashion the contribution of 
ancient civilization to later cultures. 

Tom B. JoNES 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. The aims 
of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help 
the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


The Classics and the Present Greco-Roman Conflict 


The present conflict between Greece and Italy affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for stimulating the interest of students of the 
classics and ancient history. In newspapers and magazines there 
is an abundance of material that may be profitably used in high- 
school courses in the classics and ancient history and even in the 
“projects,” “units,” and “functional” learning so dear to the 
hearts of many educators. 

In The New York Times, for example, there appeared an edi- 
torial entitled “Courage,” which was written in the same vein as a 
portion of the Funeral Oration of Pericles. The editorial begins: 
“It has been the ‘decadent’ democracies that have produced the 
finest acts of courage in this war.’’ It continues, in another con- 
nection: “‘Shall we deny courage to the German fliers who come 
over London? Not at all. They have testified their willingness not 
only to destroy and to kill but to die. But this courage of the free 
is a different thing. It is not madness. It is not a practical yearning 
for death. It is not a personal loyalty to a leader. It is a faith, a 
living faith in freedom. Where that faith did not exist soldiers laid 
down their arms and generals made base surrender. Where it lives, 
and grows, and flames, no battle ever ends in a defeat.” This is 
strikingly similar to the following passages from Pericles’ Funeral 
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Oration :? (1) “. . . for we place our dependence, not so much upon 
pre-arranged devices to deceive, as upon the courage which springs 
from our own souls when we are called to action.” (2) “If, then, 
by taking our ease rather than by laborious training and depend- 
ing on a courage which springs more from manner of life than 
compulsion of laws, we are ready to meet danger, the gain is all 
ours, ... and when we come to the test we show ourselves fully 
as brave as those who are always toiling ....” The writer of this 
editorial in The New York Times is unquestionably referring to a 
well-known passage of the Funeral Oration, when he writes: ““The 
whole earth, in the noble words of the old Greek, who would be 
proud of his countrymen today, is their sepulchre. Though no 
monument can carry all their names, their fame lives for ever- 
more.”’ Such an article could very well be used as the point of 
departure for a “project,”’ “unit of work,” or, in old fashioned 
terminology, for a study of the ideals of the fifth-century Athenian 
democracy as opposed to the aims of the ancient Spartan state. 

Again, in The Sunday Star,> Oliver McKee, in referring to the 
spirit that inspires the Greeks in the struggle with the Italians, 
quotes the celebrated epigram of Simonides: 


“Tell them in Lacedaemon, passerby, 
We kept the Spartan code, and here we lie.” 


This quotation and Oliver McKee’s treatment of it and its sig- 
nificance in the present conflict might fit well into a discussion of 
the Persian Wars. Or, the simplicity of the epigram might be used 
to illustrate the simplicity of Greek literature. 

Since scrapbooks or historical albums of various sorts have been 
recognized as valuable “motivating devices,” such books dealing 
with certain aspects of the Greco-Italian war might prove helpful 
as teaching aids. There are many articles referring to incidents 
such as those mentioned above that could be used in a book of this 
type. Mussolini has denounced Britain as ‘‘the modern Carthage.” 
Winston Churchill has spoken of the decline and fall of the present 
Roman Empire which will need no Gibbon to relate it. In addition, 


? Translation by Charles Forster Smith in the “Loeb Classical Library.” 
* Washington, D. C., November 10, 1940, C-1. 
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there are numerous cartoons that would have a place in such scrap- 
books or historical albums. In The New York Times* appeared a 
cartoon, entitled ““As It Seems To One British Artist.’’ The artist 
had represented on the left in light color a Greek soldier bearing 
a standard, and on the right, in darker color, Mussolini crouching 
before the Arch of Constantine. Beneath the cartoon was the 
legend ‘‘The glory that is Greece—the grandeur that was Rome.” 
The pictures of the Parthenon and Greek Sculpture in Life® are 
worthy of a place in such a scrapbook. 

Furthermore, in many high schools today there is a tendency to 
“fntegrate’”’ the course of study. Such “‘integration’’ is possible, it 
seems to me, in the case of the teachers of social science and 
classics, who could correlate the work in their classes by treating 
such topics as: Democracy and Totalitarianism—Ancient and 
Modern; The Influence of Geography on Warfare in Ancient and 
Modern Greece; Imperialism—Ancient and Modern, etc. For a 
discussion of the first of these topics an article that appeared re- 
cently in The Hibbert Journal might well serve as a starting point.® 
The author points out that in The Suppliants, the earliest play 
in European literature, the same issues as those at stake in the 
present war are presented—the rights of the weak, the claims of 
humanity over aggression, and the wisdom of risking a war in the 


interest of justice. FRANK M. SNOWDEN, JR. 


HowarpD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Latin Week 

The idea of the celebration of Latin Week becomes increasingly 
popular, according to the report of the Committee on the Present 
Status of Classical Education. Chairman A. Pelzer Wagener writes: 
“The holding of a state or local Latin Week appears to be a valu- 
able undertaking both as a worthwhile pupil activity and as a 
source of favorable publicity.”’ All Latin teachers are urged to do 
their part toward making such a celebration truly statewide. 


4 November 24, 1940, E-3. 5 November 18, 1940, 106-108. 
6 Cf. Sir Richard Livingstone, ‘“‘The Rights of The Weak, A Modern Problem in 
Ancient Dress,” The Hibbert Journal, October 1940, 65-73. 
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Activities that have been found successful in stimulating interest 
in classical studies in connection with Latin Week are: 


School and community programs Newspaper articles 
Banquets in ancient Roman style Radio activities: talks, skits, di- 
Publicity with photographs of win- alogues 

ners in Latin Contests Exhibits 


Solicitation of opinions of prominent Movies on classical subjects 

persons in the community 

Most appropriate for such an occasion is “An Hour With the 
Muses.” This is an excellent program in English, arranged and 
directed by Miss Gertrude Johnson, Lincoln Junior High School, 
Logansport, Indiana. Her ninth-grade students presented it for 
the Classical Section of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association 
Convention in Indianapolis. This play can be made a talent pro- 
gram, for it combines music and dancing, beautiful tableaux, 
literary references, and exposition of practical values. It is attrac- 
tive in every scene. Miss Johnson is generously supplying mimeo- 
graphed scripts and detailed directions for this performance, as 
long as her limited supply of copies lasts, at 15¢, which barely 
covers the cost. She has also sent it to the Service Bureau in New 
York, and to the Package Library Collection of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington.! 


How to Make Your Own Lantern Slides for Classroom Use 


The matter of “realia” and teaching devices in Latin classes has 
reached such proportions with some teachers that it has become 
almost a fetish with them, and they have lost sight of the real 
task before them—that of teaching Latin. Many of us probably 
have caught ourselves getting more interested in the novelty of 
some new method or device than in the real substance of the 
Latin text, and eventually found that our classes had not gained 
quite so much from such experiences as we thought they should. 
Unless all devices and “realia” are properly integrated into the 
day’s work, as a sort of short extra feature but fully pertinent to 
the regular work, they merely become a means of escape for both 
pupil and teacher and will fail to bring really satisfactory results. 
The following suggestion, then, is offered not as a complete menu, 


1 To be published in the CLAssicaL JouRNAL in the early autumn. 
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but simply as a very effective means of varying the business of 
drill in developing a mastery of forms and reading skill. 

The use of lantern slides in classroom instruction is very popular 
and by no means a novelty, but generally the use of slides implies 
the use of photographic plate slides which are processed from some 
. photograph or diagram. This is, of course, very valuable, but such 
slides are not always readily available to all teachers; therefore, 
the following suggestion for the use of the projection lantern will 
prove very helpful and convenient. 

Plates of frosted or etched glass, cut to standard size, may be 
obtained at a very reasonable price in almost any hardware store, 
or they may be made in the industrial arts department. If frosted 
glass cannot be obtained, ordinary clear window-glass will do. 
Vocabulary, paradigms, endings, reading selections, etc. may be 
written on these plates in pencil or ink in a few minutes (in the case 
of clear glass only ink may be used), and may then be used as 
rapid-fire drill and review exercises. After the plates have been 
used they may be cleaned with soap and water and used again. 
This integrates the use of the projection lantern into the regular 
work and does not become an escape by way of mere entertainment 
as the use of pictures so often does. Of course, best results are 
assured if there is a projection lantern always available in the 
classroom for immediate use whenever the need and occasion arise. 

A series of slides may be made by following a sequence of drill 
material. On the first slide there may be only endings, e.g., -a, 
-e, -is, -0, -um, etc.; or, in the case of verbs, -t, -nt, -ris, -mur, etc. 
may be used. The second slide may then have a number of nouns, 
pronouns, or adjectives illustrating the use of such endings; verb 
endings may be similarly illustrated. A third slide may be made up 
of phrases or idioms involving the endings and words previously 
used. As a fourth step, complete sentences, or even a paragraph, 
will carry out a very interesting and helpful sequence. Such exer- 
cises will give variety to classroom routine and may even mix en- 
tertainment with the more serious work of the course. 

Henry T. WILT 


WESTHAMPTON BEAcH HIGH SCHOOL 
WESTHAMPTON BEacu, N. Y. 
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What’s My Name?! 


This entertaining contest, fashioned after the radio program 
bearing the same name, gives several clues for each character. The 
clues gradually decrease in difficulty. If the first clue does not sug- 
gest the answer, the next is read, etc. Answers appear in a footnote 
at the end of the contest. 

As a type, this is adaptable to many subjects and suitable 
either for a diverting club program or for a novel class-room quiz. 
The ingenious teacher can do much with this excellent model quiz 
composed by Miss Dolores Keith, prytanis of Delta Chapter of 
Eta Sigma Phi, Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. 


1. 


a. I am one of the daughters of two Titans, Cronus and Rhea. For the 
benefit of mortals I was united to Jupiter. Cows, sheep, pigs, the golden 
ears of corn, and the poppy are sacred to me. 

b. Although I could not help Psyche in her wanderings, I directed her to 
Venus. 

c. I am the goddess of the green things of the earth, the goddess of agri- 
culture. For a part of the year I mourn for my daughter, who was taken 
from me to the Lower World. 

d. My daughter’s name is Proserpina. The word “cereal” comes from my 


name. 
2. 
a. I am unattractive in physical appearance, bulky, lame. I am the husband 
of Venus. 


b. I built the palaces upon Mt. Olympus. I fashion the arms used by the 
gods. Thus, my name is associated with war equipment. 

c. My workshops are located under the earth, and the outlets to my forges 
are volcanoes. 

d. I am the patron of artisans, the god of fire. The word “vulcanize” comes 
from my name. 


3. 


a. I am the brother of Europa and Cilix. My wife’s name is Harmonia, 
my daughter’s, Semele. Both my wife and I became serpents. 

b. I built the city of Thebes. I was the king of Thebes. 

¢. I killed the dragon and sowed the dragon’s teeth. 


1 Reprinted from The Nuntius, national journal of Eta Sigma Phi, January, 1941, 2f., 
10. 
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4. 


. Iam a special attendant of Juno. 

. Iam Juno’s special messenger. 

c. I fly back and forth between heaven and earth, trailing brilliant colors 
in my wake. 

d. I am the goddess of the rainbow. 


a. I gave Ulysses a leather bag bound with a silver cord. All his troubles 
would have been ended had his men not opened the bag. 
b. Juno sought my aid to impede Aeneas’ progress. 
c. I am the god of the winds. 
d. Coleridge has a poem called the Aeolian Harp, thus indirectly referring 
to me. 


of 


6. 


a. I am the son of Semele and Jupiter. At least thirty musical compositions 
(operettas) bear my name. 

b. I gave Midas the golden touch, and, at last, took it away. I preserved 
the life of Ariadne at Naxos after Theseus had deserted her. 

c. I have a constant escort of strange followers, including fauns, satyrs, 
sileni, and frenzied women. The largest theater in Athens bears my name. 

d. My gift to Greece was the vine. I am the god of vegetation and of wine. 


7. 
a. We are sisters, three in number. Our names are Clotho, Lachesis, and 


Atropos. 
| b. We are supreme beings. Jupiter is merely our chief administrator. 


c. We are called the Parcae—sparers. 


8. 

a. I rescued Arethusa, the nymph, from Alpheus, by changing her into a 
bubbling spring. I changed Actaeon into a stag. 
b. There is a famous temple to me at Ephesus, in Asia Minor. 
A trick of my brother caused me to kill Orion. I came down from my 
celestial height to kiss Endymion. 
. Iam called a “‘triple-formed goddess,” for I am known in three aspects. 
. My favorite hobby is hunting, although I love and protect wild animals. 
I am unmarried and the patron of girls. 


9. 
a. I am the father of Aesculapius. My mother was Latona. I killed the 


seven sons of Niobe. 
b. The Pythian games are held every four years in my honor. Laurel leaves 
fashioned into a wreath compose the prize. 
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c. I was born on the island of Delos. I have a twin sister. 

d. I am the sun god, and am associated with poetry, music, and the lyre. 
I inspire oracles, and am the patron of athletes. Young men of handsome 
appearance are called by my name. : 


10. 


a. Because I refused to join the wild revels of the Bacchantes, the latter 
tore me limb from limb, and threw my head and my lyre into the Hebrus 
River. Through the solicitude of the Muses the fragments of my body 
were collected and buried at the foot of Mt. Parnassus. 

b. Twenty-seven operas bear either my name or that of my wife. My 
name is a favorite one for musical clubs, choirs, music halls, and opera 
houses. 

c. My musical genius was my inheritance from my mother, the Muse 
Calliope, and my father, Apollo. Through the power of my music I won 
back my wife from the Lower World, but lost her again because I looked 
back as I led her to earth. 

d. My wife’s name is Eurydice.? 


2 Answers to ‘‘What’s My Name?” Contest: 
. Ceres (Demeter) 

. Vulcan (Hephaestus) 

Cadmus 

Iris 

Aeolus 

. Bacchus (Dionysus) 

The Fates 

Diana (Artemis, Cynthia, Hecate) 
. Apollo (Phoebus) 

. Orpheus 


Sean 


Current Events 


[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory cov- 
ered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River; G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
for the Southeastern States; Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., 
for the Lower Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Alfred P. Dorjahn, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be 
sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


Massachusetts—Boston 


The thirty-fourth joint annual meeting of the Eastern Section of the Classi- 
cal Association of New England and of the Classical Club of Boston was held 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts on Saturday, February 15, at 10 a.m. 
The program was as follows: “A Word of Welcome,” Mr. Earl W. Taylor, 
president of the Eastern Section; “Influences on Cicero’s Early Formation,” 
Reverend William A. Carroll, S.J., Holy Cross College; ‘“Thucydides in our 
Time,” Dr. Paul L. Mackendrick, Phillips Academy, Andover; ‘‘Color in 
Classic Creation” (Illustrated), Miss Ella Munsterberg, Massachusetts 
School of Art; “Aeneid Landscape” (Illustrated), Dr. Alan M. G. Little, 
Harvard University. 


Michigan—Professor Arthur H. Harrop 


Professor Arthur H. Harrop, for twenty-five years a professor of classical 
languages at Albion College, Albion Michigan, died February 11 at Tucson, 
Arizona, where he was spending the winter. He had been a member of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South for twenty-five years. 


Missouri—Increased Enrolment 


Professor Skiles, of Westminster College, reports an increase in the Depart- 
ment of Greek and Latin for the first semester of the current year of 14 per 
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cent above the number of the first semester in the previous year. The second- 
semester enrolment for this year is 42 per cent above that of the same period 
last year. The courses in derivatives and civilization are partly responsible 
for this increase, but the actual language courses have grown 27 per cent over 
the second semester last year. 


Nebraska—Crete 


A unique course in “Greek Culture” was given for one hour of credit at 
Doane College under the supervision of Professor Burrage during the first 
semester. It was open to juniors and seniors who were taking any two of the 
following: ancient art, Greek history, Greek literature in English, Greek 
philosophy. The group met at the home of some member of the faculty, and 
several members of the faculty were present at every meeting. Papers for 
discussion were presented by both student and faculty members of the group. 


Oklahoma—Guthrie 


The home-coming celebration of the Guthrie High School, November 15, 
1940, was dedicated to Miss Etta Hikes, who is retiring at the end of the 
present school year. Miss Hikes has taught fifty years, forty-seven of which 
have been at Guthrie. 

During the afternoon program Superintendent William A. Greene conferred 
upon Miss Hikes the degree of Friend and Counselor to all, Summa Cum 
Laude. A banquet in the evening was attended by a capacity crowd of her 
former students. 

The Oklahoma Classical Council at the annual meeting on November 16 
sent her a note of appreciation for the many years of excellent service she has 
rendered the classics as a teacher of Latin in the Guthrie High School. 


Pennsylvania—Swarthmore 


Aristophanes’ Peace (in abridged form) will be presented in Greek on the 
Swarthmore College campus on Saturday, May 17, at 5.30 p.m. The cast will 
consist of students and instructors from Haverford College and Swarthmore 
College. In case of rain the performance will be postponed till the following 
day. Swarthmore College offers hospitality to those who come from a distance 
to attend the play, provided the Department of Classics is notified in advance. 
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